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Imagine  how  many  tons  of 
paper  are  showered  on  the  heads  of 
presidents,  moon  walkers,  athletes 
and  visiting  dignitaries.  That's  how 
many  tons  of  paper  broker/dealers 
eliminate  by  clearing  with  Ernst  & 
Company. 

Ernst  & Company  introduces 
the  Ernst  Paperless  Solution  (EPS): 
the  first  paperless  information  man- 
agement system  utilizing  optical  stor- 
age. It's  revolutionary,  and  not  just 
because  it  saves  paper. 

EPS  also  saves  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  time.  It  allows  you,  and 
us,  to  respond  much  more  quickly  to 


clients’  inquiries  and  problems.  You 
no  longer  need  to  dig  out  reports 
from  file  cabinets  and  dead  storage, 
or  spend  hours  searching  through 
microfiche.  EPS  allows  you  to  see 
copies  of  statements,  confirms,  trading 
summaries,  money  lines  and  a long 
list  of  other  reports  right  on  your 
computer,  within  seconds. 

EPS  saves  money,  as  well.  It 
makes  every  other  system  of  archival 
retrieval  suddenly,  and  hopelessly,  out 
of  date. 

Its  advantages  over  the  system 
you  are  using  now  are  apparent  from 
day  one.  As  groundbreaking  as  EPS 


may  be,  there  are  many  other  bene- 
fits you  will  enjoy  by  clearing  with 
Ernst  & Company.  Like  our  unique 
brand  of  personalized  service.  And 
our  thorough  and  well-earned  repu- 
tation for  excellence  in  execution 
and  clearing. 

You  can  hear  all  about  it,  first 
hand,  and  not  on  paper,  by  calling 
Mitch  Meisler  at  1-800-48  ERNST. 
Or  contact  us  at  our  internet  site: 
ernst-co.com. 

Ernst 
3Com  pan  y 


The  company  that  works  for  you. 
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Some  of  the 
“little  start-ups” 
you’ll  find  on 
The  Nasdaq 
Stock  Market. 


any  other 
market  on 
earth. 


Looking  back  today,  it’s  hard  to  imagine 
that  just  over  17  years  ago 
Apple  Computer  began  as 
an  idea  in  a garage  in 
Santa  Clara  Valley, 

California. 

Or  that  a little  company 
that  offered  truckers  a better 
two-way  radio  system  would  challenge  the 
biggest  company  on  earth  and  grow  into  the 

$12  billion  telecom- 
munications power- 
house,  MCI. 

Or  that  in  1970,  a new  computerized  stock 
market  would  emerge  and  change  the  way  stocks 
have  been  traded  for  the  last  200  years. 

Today,  just  25  years  later,  Nasdaq  is 
trading  stock  in  more  companies  than 


In  that  time 
we’ve  watched 
many  little 

start-up  companies  like  Intel, 
Microsoft  and  MCI  grow  into 
major  corporations. 

And  although 
Nasdaq  lists  companies 
with  market  values 
larger  than  $20  billion  and  as  small  as 
$10  million,  they  all  share  one 
thing  in  common.  A visionary 
approach  to  doing  business.  And 
a willingness  to  challenge  the  status  quo. 


Where  will  the  MCIs,  Microsofts  and  Intels 
of  tomorrow  be  found?  The  same  place  you’ll 
find  the  MCIs,  Microsofts  and  Intels  of  today. 


NASDAq* 

The  stock  market  for 
the  next  100  years." 
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Museum  Meets  New  Educational  Challenges 

By  John  E.  Herzog 


These  are  fine  days  for  the 
Museum,  as  our  audience 
becomes  larger  and  more  enthu- 
siastic with  each  month’s  passing.  Some 
major  changes  have  also  helped  us.  Here 
are  some  of  the  developments  ol  late. 

In  1995,  the  securities  industry  real- 
ized that  education  is  a crucial  part  of  its 
offering  to  clients,  and  this  concept  was 
mandated  in  rule  making  that  year.  As  time 
has  gone  by,  the  Museum  is  seen  more 
clearly  as  an  organization  which  might 
help  the  industry  in  its  educational  endeav- 
ors. The  challenge  now  is  to  interpret  this 
opportunity  to  service  the  nation  in  ways 
that  are  meaningful  and  provocative  and 
that  will  yield  widely  anticipated  results. 
We  are  trying  to  respond  to  this  challeng- 
ing time,  and  we  have  had  a number  of 
meetings  and  conversations  with  others 


working  along  similar  lines.  This  issue  ol 
Friends  is  a special  education  issue,  and  it 
will  be  distributed  free  to  educators  of  eco- 
nomics and  finance  around  the  country. 
We  also  initiate  a column  in  the  issue  by 
two  finance  professors,  Dr.  Dan  Cooper  of 
Marist  College,  and  Dr.  Brian  Grinder  of 
Eastern  Washington  University,  in  which 
they  will  bring  the  educator’s  views  and 
concerns  to  our  readers.  Separately,  their 
popular  article  about  using  financial  histo- 
ry in  teaching  finance  is  included  in  part, 
and  will  be  continued  in  later  issues.  We 
hope  this  pioneering  work  will  help  bring 
the  history  into  the  future,  enriching  us 
with  the  experience  of  the  past,  tempered 
with  the  needs  of  today’s  investors. 

We  have  continued  to  acquire  fine 
and  historically  important  pieces  for  our 
collection,  which  we  will  be  sharing  on 


these  pages  soon.  Our  Internet  presence  is 
working,  though  we  know  we  have  a lot  to 
do  to  keep  our  site  fresh  and  exciting.  Our 
expanded  Gallery  has  been  a big  hit,  and 
we  are  encouraging  groups  of  professionals 
to  have  meetings  in  our  conference  room, 
to  experience  the  environment.  We  are 
reorganizing  our  storage  areas,  and  we  will 
have  a great  more  usable  space  for  materi- 
als. We  have  been  told  by  several  friends 
that  the  Museum  has  been  named  in  their 
wills,  and  we  continue  to  receive  gifts  of 
material,  very  useful  for  our  exhibits.  As  we 
go  to  press,  our  annual  fund-raiser  is  upon 
us,  and  the  response  has  been  encouraging 
as  we  try  to  earn  our  way  in  the  world.  We 
are  selling  new  and  unique  items  in  the  gift 
shop,  too.  Join  with  us,  enjoy  all  these 
treats,  and  become  involved.  We  know  you 
will  like  it!  fJan 
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Proud  Supporters  of  the 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History 


NEMCO 

BROKERAGE 


Stephen  A.  Cooper 
Life  Insurance 

Benefit  Consulting  & Related  Services 
14  East  60th  Street,  Suite  1000 
New  York,  NY  10022 
(212)421-5700 
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CHRONICLING  THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA’S  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 


The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History  is  the  newest  public  repository  of  documents, 
stock  and  bond  certificates,  engravings,  and  other  historically  significant  artifacts 
dedicated  to  the  origins  and  history  of  the  American  capital  markets. 

The  Museum  is  located  at  24  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Hours:  1 1:30am  until  2:30pm,  Monday  through  Friday. 
Admission  is  free.  Special  hours  can  be  arranged  for  group  tours.  For  further  information  call  212-908-4519. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  PRESIDENT  WHARTON 
EXCUSES  ROBERT  MORRIS  FROM 
ATTENDING  CONGRESS 

A wealthy  merchant  and  President  of  Pennsylvania,  Thomas 
Wharton  (1735—1778)  was  an  exporter  who  vehemently  opposed 
the  Stamp  Act.  He  became  involved  in  state  politics  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  state  assembly,  the  Council  of  Safety.  He  supported 
George  Washington  and  helped  to  build  Philadelphia’s  defenses  to 
oppose  the  British. 

The  adjacent  letter  signed  “Tho  Wharton  jun  Pres”  is 
addressed  to  Robert  Morris,  also  a signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  It  states,  “I  have  laid  before  the  Council  your  letter 
of  this  date,  and  1 have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  Council 
are  fully  sensible  of  the  Importance  of  your  Services  as  well  as  the 
Justice  of  your  request.  I am  therefore  ordered  to  acquaint  you  that 
as  often  as  the  other  engagement  mentioned  in  your  application  will 
admit,  and  the  necessity  of  publick  [sic]  affairs  with  witch  you  have 
been  more  immediately  connected  may  require,  you  will  give  your 
attendance.  On  the  verso,  the  address  is  penned  in  a secretary’s 
hand  and  Morris  docketed  “Lancaster  1 1 Novr.  1777  Thos  Wharton 
junr  Esqr.  Council  of  safety’s  leave  of  Absence  from  Congress.” 

Another  famous  Wharton  invented  business  education  when  he 
established  the  Wharton  School  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1881.  Regarded  as  an  innovator  and  visionary,  Joseph  Wharton's 
purpose  was  to  impart  a liberal  education  in  all  matters  concerning 
finance  and  economy.” 


The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History  is  a New  York  State  chartered  non-profit  educational  and  service  corporation 
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New  Addition  for  the 
Museum’s  International 
Collection 


Mr.  Yukiji  Miyazaki  and  Mrs.  Sumiko  Miyazaki 
presenting  the  redeemed  certificate  #1  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  one  million  yen-denominated 
Yankee  bond  to  Museum  Chairman  John  E.  Herzog. 

In  mid-October,  the  Museum  of  American 
Financial  History  received  a rare  gift  for  its 
permanent  collection.  The  10  year,  6/2%, 
one  million  yen-denominated  bond  issued 
by  the  Asian  Development  bank  is  a gilt  of 
Yukiji  Miyazaki,  the  bank’s  former  treasur- 
er. Issued  in  1985,  this  bond  became  the 
first  non-U. S.  Dollar  bond  issued  in  the 
New  York  Capital  Markets.  The  Museum 
will  add  the  “Yankee  Yen  Bond”  to  its  col- 
lection of  rare,  international  documents 
from  France,  Mexico,  China,  and  Russia. 
The  bond  was  recently  on  display  as  part 
of  the  “Gems  of  the  Collection”  exhibit. 
Mr.  Miyazaki,  his  wife  Sumiko,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bank  of  Tokyo,  bond 
agent,  visited  the  Museum  to  personally 
donate  the  certificate. 

Kidder,  Peabody  & Co. 
Initial  Public  Offering 
Corporate  Deal  Books 
For  Sale 

The  Museum  still  has  many  Kidder, 
Peabody  &C  Co.  initial  public  offering 
(IPO)  corporate  deal  books  for  sale  for 
$20.  Many  of  these  volumes  contain  spec- 
imen certificates  along  with  all  the  perti- 
nent information  about  the  issuer.  The 
deal  books  are  useful  teaching  aids,  and 
also  make  good  collectibles.  I hese  books 
arc  listed  on  the  Museum’s  database,  so  if 


you  are  looking  for  a company  that  went 
public  through  Kidder  Peabody,  and  you 
would  like  to  see  the  deal  book,  the 
Museum  just  might  have  it! 

All  sales  are  subject  to  applicable  sales 
tax,  and  a shipping  and  handling  charge  of 
$8.25.  For  more  information,  please  con- 
tact Meg  Ventrudo  at  (212)  908-4609. 

The  Museum  Goes  Global 
on  the  World  Wide  Web 

For  those  who  are  unable  to  visit  our  Gallery 
space  at  24  Broadway,  the  Museum  of 
Financial  History  has  brought  its  exhibits  to 
you  via  the  Internet.  Simply  log-on  to  the 
World  Wide  Web  and  visit  our  site  which 
features  a gift  shop,  exhibits,  Friends  of 


Financial  History  Online,  and  much  more. 
First  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Alexander 
Hamilton,  the  Civil  War,  Gems  of  the 
Collection,  and  the  art  of  the  American 
Banknote  Corporation  have  moved  into 
cyberspace.  As  a Web  surfer,  you  may  view 
the  same  pieces  that  we  have  in  our  traveling 
exhibits  and  in  our  Gallery  space. 

Looking  for  that  special  gift  for  a 
financial  guru?  Shop  at  home  with  our  on 
line  Gift  Shop.  We  offer  many  new  and 
unique  items,  including  Crane’s  “Old 
Money”  stationery  and  financial  jewelery  by 
Terrymayer.  The  Museum’s  Internet  address 
is  http://www.netresource.com/mafh. 

We  love  feedback,  so  feel  free  to  let 
us  know  what  you  think  via  E-mail  at 
museum@netresource.com. 


In  the  Fall  of  1995,  the  Museum  of  American  Financial  History  joined  with  the  Securities  Industry  Association 
and  America’s  Education  Professionab  to  congratulate  the  winners  of 1994-1995  “Stock  Market  Game. 
Pictured  here  is  Robert  Stovall,  chairman  of  the  Securities  Industry  Association  New  York  District  Economic 
Education  Foundation,  David  Roman,  Stock  Market  Game  winner,  and  New  York  Governor  George  Patakt. 
honoree.  Governor  Pataki  was  the  1995  recipient  of  the  Travers  J.  Bell  Memorial  Award. 

The  “Stock  Market  Game " is  an  educational  program  that  teaches  students  the fundamentals  of  investment. 
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The  International  Bond  and  Share  Society 
Annual  Fall  Meeting  in  Berlin 


The  purpose  of  the  International  Bond  and 
Share  Society  is  to  promote  scripophily 
among  its  members  and  the  wider  commu- 
nity. Regular  meetings  are  held  at  fairs,  auc- 
tions, and  conferences  around  the  world. 

Interested  in  more  financial  history? 
Check  out  the  IBSS  Journal  which  offers  its 
readers  excellent  articles  on  international 
financial  topics.  Ira  Unschuld’s  piece, 
“Rockwell  Kent  Inc.,  The  World’s  First 
Incorporated  Artist,”  looks  at  the  life  of  Kent 
and  his  then  unique  financial  plan  (Issue  3, 
Year  18,  August  1995).  For  information 
about  subscribing  to  the  IBSS  Journal,  please 
see  the  ad  on  page  37  of  Friends. 

Clockwise  from  top  left: 

Reinhild  Tschijpe  sitting  at  her  table  during  the 
Berlin  show  in  September  1995- 

Brian  Mills,  chairman  of  IBSS  reinforcing  a point 
during  his  talk  at  the  meeting  in  Berlin. 

Museum  Trustee  Haley  Garrison  displaying  two 
documents  to  the  members  of  the  International 
Bond  dr  Share  Society. 


Philadelphia  Traders  Association  Donates  Photos  to  the  Museum 

In  the  Fall  of  1995  the  Investment  Traders  of  Philadelphia  became  the  second  organization 
to  donate  its  archives  to  the  Museum.  Below  are  two  pieces  from  the  collection. 


Over-the-counter  trading  room  of  a Philadelphia  firm,  about  1950. 


A reverse  angle  showing  the  support  staff  operating  the  teletype  machines. 
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Two  professors  of  finance  advocate  the  value  of  liberal  arts  in  the  classroom, 
particularly  financial  history,  in  producing  students  better  equipped  for  the  workplace. 


A Museum  of  American  Financial  History  Report 


"Today,  a greater  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  the  liberal  arts  education  of 
business  students...  and  a decreased 
emphasis  on  specialized  business  pro- 
grams," Brian  Grinder  and  Dan  Cooper, 
both  assistant  professors  of  finance,  have 
written  in  the  academic  trade  publication 
Financial  Practice  & Education.  Accord- 
ingly, the  two  academics  have  jointly  pub- 
lished a methodology  they  have  developed 
for  liberalizing  the  business  school  cur- 
riculum by  bringing  financial  history  into 
the  classroom. 

Grinder  and  Cooper  write  that  there 
are  considerable  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  integrating  liberal  arts  learning  and  train- 
ing into  the  business  education  of  stu- 
dents. “The  obvious  areas  of  increased  lib- 
eral arts  training  that  would  improve  the 
education  of  business  students  are  mathe- 
matics and  economics.  However,  if  the 
focus  of  liberal  arts  reform  is  only  on  math- 
ematics and  economics,  students  of  busi- 
ness will  be  afforded  a great  disservice. 
The  liberal  arts,  which  encompass  much 
more  than  just  these  two  areas,  establish 
a foundation  for  the  development  of  busi- 
ness people  who  can  both  understand  the 


Brian  Grinder  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance 
at  Eastern  Washington  University,  Cheney,  WA. 
99004.  Dan  W.  Cooper  is  Assistant  Professor 
of  Finance  at  Marist  College,  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York,  12601.  This  article  was  edited  by  T. 
Patrick  Harris,  for  the  Museum  of  American 
Financial  History. 
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world  in  which  they  work  and  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  business  world  with  imagina- 
tive, workable  solutions.” 

The  broad,  liberal  arts  course  of 
study  can  sharply  contrast  with  the  tradi- 
tional approach  to  teaching  finance. 
“Finance  courses  are  often  taught  in  a cul- 
tural and  historical  vacuum  with  much  of 
the  emphasis  placed  on  describing  an  iso- 
lated topic...,’’  write  professors  Grinder 
and  Cooper.  The  problem  with  such  an 
emphasis,  they  say,  “tends  to  encourage 
students  to  renounce  creative  solutions  to 
problem  solving...  It  also  leaves  the  stu- 
dent without  a sense  of  perspective... 
they  never  see  the  big  picture.”  A broader 
point  of  view  develops  students  who  are 
“more  capable  of  informed  and  creative 
decision  making.” 

The  technique  proposed  by  profes- 
sors Grinder  and  Cooper  to  give  this 
broader  perspective  is  to  incorporate  spe- 
cific examples  from  history  that  yield 
lessons  or  facts  relevant  to  teaching  mod- 
ern finance.  They  acknowledge  that  phi- 
losophy, government,  literature,  physics 
and  cultural  studies  could  also  be  used. 
Their  choice  of  financial  history  stems  in 
part  from  their  personal  interest  in  the 
topic.  They  have  used  financial  history  as 
a logical  vehicle  in  their  first  attempts  at 
bridging  the  gap  between  business  school 
and  liberal  arts. 

In  their  paper  published  in  Financial 
Practice  & Education,  professors  Grinder 
and  Cooper  offer  three  examples  useful  to 
educators  who  wish  to  use  financial  histo- 


ry in  teaching  finance.  In  this  presenta- 
tion, we  have  selected  to  publish  the 
example  on  Nathan  Mayer  Rothschild,  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  value  of  infor- 
mation. The  other  two  examples  in  the 
original  text  include  the  origins  of  pre- 
ferred stock  in  the  United  States  and  John 
Maynard  Keynes  and  the  Risk/Return 
Tradeoff.  We  plan  to  run  the  origins  of  pre- 
ferred stock  in  the  United  States  sepa- 
rately in  another  issue  of  this  magazine. 

Friends  of  Financial  History  presents 
this  precis  in  the  hopes  that  financial  his- 
tory aficionados  may  enjoy  seeing  how 
their  interest  is  currently  being  used  as  an 
educational  vehicle  at  the  university  level. 
We  also  encourage  educators  to  write  or 
call  the  Museum  for  copies  of  the  com- 
plete text  as  originally  published.  We  have 
omitted  the  section  on  methodology  and 
references  cited  by  the  authors  due  to 
space  limitations  and  relevance  to  our 
broader  audience.  We  do,  however,  pre- 
sent the  entire  appendix  cited  by  the 
authors  as  interesting  and  relevant  read- 
ing. For  a copy  of  the  complete  text, 
please  contact  the  Museum  of  American 
Financial  History,  at  212-908-4695. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  examples 
used  by  professors  Grinder  and  Cooper  in 
teaching  modern  finance.  The  formatting 
is  the  work  of  the  authors.  It  is  a useful 
guide  in  understanding  their  teaching 
methodology  of  using  a lesson  in  history 
for  better  understanding  of  modern  finan- 
cial principles  and  instruments. 

— T.  Patrick  Harris 
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Nathan  Mayer  Rothschild, 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  the  Value  of  Information 


athan  Mayer  Rothschild  was  one 
of  five  brothers  who  founded  an 
amazing  empire  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  When  he  was  a young 
man,  Rothschild  moved  from  Frankfurt, 
Germany  to  England.  There  he  was 
engaged  in  the  textile  business  and  was 
quite  successful. 

The  Problem:  As  Rothschild  strug- 
gled to  build  his  textile  trading  business, 
another  man,  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
endeavored  to  rule  the  Continent.  Britain’s 
trading  partners  fell  one  by  one  to 
Napoleon,  and  their  ports  were  closed  to 
British  shipping. 

Resolution:  In  order  to  trade  on  the 
Continent,  Rothschild  had  to  be  constant- 
ly up  to  date  on  the  roads  and  harbors  that 
were  blockaded.  Therefore,  he  developed  a 
state-of-the-art  communications  system. 
Since  Rothschild  required  fast  and  reliable 
information,  he  employed  the  fastest  ships 
and  horses  available.  The  effectiveness  of 
this  information  system  is  noted  by  Victor 
Rothschild  (1984),  who  cites  the  diary  of 
Charles  Greville  (Wilson  1927).  In  1830, 
Greville  made  a “quick”  trip  from  London 
to  Naples  in  236  hours.  Greville  notes  that 
Rothschild’s  courier  made  the  same  trip  in 
168  hours. 

Application  to  finance  today:  Nathan 
Rothschild  understood  the  importance  of 
information,  and  it  served  him  well  as  he 
shifted  from  the  textile  industry  to  finance. 
The  importance  of  information  to  the 
financial  markets  is  nowhere  greater  seen 
than  in  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  At  least  two 
important  lessons  can  be  gained  by  the  stu- 
dent of  modern  finance  in  the  study  of 
Rothschild’s  role  in  this  great  battle:  1)  The 
individual  who  receives  reliable  informa- 
tion more  quickly  than  anyone  else  is  in  an 
enviable  position.  2)  Reliable  and  accurate 
information  is  difficult  to  come  by.  The 
first  lesson  is  difficult  to  illustrate  in  the 
world  today  because  we  live  in  an  age 
where  the  transmission  of  information  is 


quite  rapid.  Thus,  it  is  difficult  to  consis- 
tently gain  the  upper  hand  by  receiving 
information  and  legally  acting  on  it  before 
others  do.  The  second  lesson  is  important 
because,  although  we  live  in  a world  where 
data  is  transmitted  rapidly,  it  is  essential 
that  the  modern  financier  be  able  to  glean 
reliable  information  from  raw  data. 

Let’s  look  at  lesson  number  one. 
Napoleon  first  abdicated  on  April  13,  1814 
and  was  exiled  to  the  island  of  Elba  on  April 
20th.  The  Rothschilds  had  been  instru- 
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mental  in  financing  the  war  against 
Napoleon.  In  fact,  they  were  responsible  for 
supplying  gold  and  silver  currency  for  the 
payment  of  Wellington’s  troops.  Rothschild 
stepped  in  to  compensate  the  troops  who 
were  unwilling  to  accept  British  paper  cur- 
rency. Napoleon  returned  to  power  in 
France  in  March  of  1813,  and  the  war  was 
renewed  and  climaxed  in  the  June  18  Battle 
of  Waterloo.  Napoleon  was  defeated  and 
abdicated  for  the  final  time  on  June  22.  Fie 
was  then  exiled  to  the  lonely  island  of  St. 
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Helena  where  he  was  to  never  again  be  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  Europe. 

The  first  news  concerning  the  out- 
come of  the  conflict  to  reach  London  was 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Prussian  army  at  Ligny. 
Word  then  came  of  Napoleon’s  engage- 
ment of  Wellington  at  Waterloo.  The  early 
reports  of  the  battle  announced  setbacks 
for  the  British  army.  Finally  at  eleven 
o’clock  on  the  night  of  June  21  (three  days 
after  the  battle),  official  word  arrived  of  the 
British  victory  at  Waterloo. 

However,  Nathan  Rothschild  had 
received  information  some  24  hours  before 
through  his  own  information  network.  He 
evidently  tried  to  inform  the  Prime 
Minister,  Lord  Liverpool,  of  the  victory,  but 
a butler  refused  him  admittance  due  to  the 
lateness  of  the  hour.  On  the  following 
morning  the  message  was  delivered  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  but  he  refused  to  believe  it 
because  it  did  not  agree  with  his  own  official 
intelligence  sources.  Rothschild,  however, 
acted  on  the  information  by  going  to  the 
exchange  and  buying  government  consols. 
He  did  make  a nice  profit  when  the  official 
news  of  the  victory  became  known. 
However,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  made 
millions  on  the  transaction  nor  that  the 
transaction  established  the  family  fortune  (it 
was  already  well  established  by  this  time). 
The  market  was  simply  not  large  enough  to 
yield  such  enormous  fortunes.  Still, 
Rothschild  profited  by  acting  on  informa- 
tion that  was  not  commonly  available. 

The  second  lesson  deals  with  the  abil- 
ity of  students  to  glean  credible  informa- 
tion from  the  available  data.  Nathan 
Rothschild’s  role  in  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
is  surrounded  by  legend  and  myth.  Some 
writers  even  claim  that  Rothschild  was  at 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  The  story  goes  that 
once  he  was  assured  of  the  battle's  outcome 
he  rushed  off  to  London  where  he  made  a 
killing  in  the  market.  In  a modern  text, 
Random  Variables  (1984),  Lord  Rothschild 
attributes  the  origins  of  this  felacious  story 
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to  the  anti-Semitic  Frenchman  Georges 
Marie  Mathieu-Dairnvaell.  In  1846 
Mathieu-Dairnvaell  wrote  a slanderous 
account  of  Nathan  Rothschild’s  role  at 
Waterloo  under  the  pseudonym  “Satan.’ 
The  tract  claims  Rothschild 
made  135  million  pounds  from 
this  information.  The  records 
indicate  that  this  could  not  have 
happened. 

Let’s  look  at  two  accounts 
of  Rothschild’s  involvement  at 
Waterloo.  Please  note  in  advance 
that  neither  of  these  accounts 
provides  any  solid  evidence  to 
support  their  respective  claims. 

Jon  Reeves  (1887)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing romantic  yet  entirely  fic- 
titious account  of  Rothschild’s 
“mad  dash’’  to  London  in  The 
Rothschilds:  The  Financial  Rulers 
of  Nations  written  in  1887: 

Nathan. . .spurred  his  horse 
back  towards  Brussels.  It  was  dusk 
as  he  quitted  the  field,  and  his 
solitary  ride  in  the  darkness  must 
have  been  intensely  exciting  to  his 
already  taxed  brain.  Having 
reached  Brussels,  he  procured,  after 
some  difficulty,  a carriage  to  con- 
vey him  without  delay,  and  at  all 
speed  to  Ostend,  where  he  arrived, 
traveled  stained  and  weary,  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  June. . . In 
spite  of  the  tempestuous  sea  and  the 
threatening  weather,  he  wished  to 
make  his  way  across  the  channel, 
but  even  the  fisherman  shrank 
from  the  attempt...  It  was  not 
until  the  offer  reached  two  thou- 
sand francs  that  one  of  them  con- 
sented to  brave  the  tempest. . . In  the  evening 
they  sighted  Dover  and  shortly  after  Nathan 
Mayer  dragged  his  weary  limbs  ashore.  Even 
here  he  would  not  rest,  but,  after  procuring 
the  swiftest  post-horses  to  be  had,  resumed  his 
journey  to  London.  The  next  day  he  was  seen 


leaning  against  his  well  known  pillar  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  apparently  broken  in  health 
and  spirits,  and  looking  as  if  he  had  been 
overwhelmed  and  crushed  by  some  direful 
calamity. 
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A Gallaher  Gold  & Stock  Telegraph  Company  Stock  Certificate. 

In  Rothschild’s  time  (early  1800’s),  the  best  communications  systems  consisted 
of  fast  horses  and  quick  boats.  Over  the  past  century  and  a half, 
technology  has  connected  the  globe  via  tools  like  the  telegraph. 
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Another  man  in  his  position  would  have 
sunk  his  worth  into  consols.  But  this  was 
Nathan  Rothschild.  He  leaned  against  “his” 
pillar.  He  did  not  invest.  He  sold.  He  dumped 
consols. 

His  name  was  already  such 
that  a single  substantial  move  on 
his  part  sufficed  to  bear  or  bull  an 
issue.  Consols  fell.  Nathan  leaned 
and  leaned  and  sold  and  sold. 
Consols  dropped  still  more. 
“Rothschild  knows,  ” the  whisper 
rippled  through  the  'Change. 
“Waterloo  is  lost.  ” Nathan  kept 
on  selling,  his  round  face  motion- 
less and  stern,  his  pudgy  fingers 
depressing  the  market  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  pounds  with  each 
sell  signal.  Consols  dived,  consols 
plummeted — until,  a split  sec- 
ond before  it  was  too  late,  Nathan 
suddenly  bought  a giant  parcel for 
a song.  Moments  afterwards  the 
great  news  broke  to  send  consols 
soaring. 

What  is  quite  clear  is  that 
Nathan  Rothchild’s  role  in  The 
Batde  ol  Waterloo  is  surrounded 
by  a great  deal  oi  inaccuracy. 
What  we  do  know  with  certainty 
is  that  Rodtschild  received  the 
information  concerning  the  out- 


The  Bankers  and  Brokers  Telegraph  Company  Stock  Certificate. 
Information  is  now  transmitted  from  all  corners  of  the  earth  in  seconds ; 
therefore,  the  concern  of  the  financier  is  whether  that  information  is  reliable. 


The  myth  that  Rothschild  made  a 
vast  fortune  from  his  early  information 
concerning  the  outcome  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  is  also  widely  believed.  Frederic 
Morton  (1962)  The  Rothschilds:  A Family 
Portrait  gives  this  account: 


come  ot  Waterloo  before  the  gov- 

O 


ernment  did  and  that  he  made  a 
modest  profit  trading  on  that 
information  in  the  market.  Nearly 
everything  else  reported  about  his 
role  at  Waterloo  is  a mixture  of 
fantasy  and  speculation.  A useful 
exercise  for  students  is  to  ask  diem 
to  write  an  essay  on  Rothschild, 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  value  of  infor- 
mation. Undoubtedly,  some  students  will 
report  conflicting  accounts  as  fact.  This  gives 
the  instructor  an  excellent  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  reliability  of  information  and  the 
standards  for  historical  accuracy. 
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Professors  Grinder  and  Cooper  published  the  following  appendix  and  outline  for  a course 
on  Portfolio  Management.  Some  of  the  works  cited  are  referenced  in  the  preceding  text. 
We  include  the  textbook  used  in  the  course,  and  the  relevant  chapter  summaries  as 
recommended  reading  — and  at  the  same  time  an  interesting,  brief  read,  herein. 


Text:  Investment  Management  by  R. 
Stephen  Sears  and  Gary  L.  Trennepohl, 
1993 

Chapter  1 Introduction  to  Modern 
Investment  Management 
Perspective:  Alfred  Cowles,  Tubercu- 
losis, and  the  Stock  Market.  (Beating 
the  market  has  always  been  difficult  to 
do.)  Alfred  Cowels  was  forced  by  the 
onset  of  tuberculosis  to  leave  a suc- 
cessful publishing  career  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  While  convalescing  at  a 
Colorado  sanitarium,  he  began  gathering 
stock  market  data  for  what  was  to 
become  the  first  rigorous  examination  of 
investment  performance.  His  work  lives 
on  today  in  the  form  of  the  Standard  and 
Poor’s  Indices  (Bernstein,  Peter  L., 
1992,  Capital  Ideas:  The  Improbable 
Origins  of  Modern  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
NY,  Free  Press,  (pp.  29-38)). 

Chapter  5.  Efficient  Capital  Markets 
Perspective:  John  Maynard  Keynes  and 
the  Risk/Return  Tradeoff.  (The  need  for 
investment  objectives  that  incorporate 
both  return  and  risk.)  Even  the  greatest 
thinkers  can  fall  short  in  their  invest- 
ment strategies  if  they  fail  to  properly 
account  for  risk.  This  is  the  concentra- 
tion strategy  discussed  in  the  original 
paper  (Moggridge,  Donald,  Ed.,  1983, 
The  Collected  Writings  of  John  Maynard 
Keynes:  Economic  Articles  and 

Correspondence:  Investment  and 

Editorial,  Vol.  12,  New  York,  NY,  Camb- 
ridge University  Press,  (pp.  81-83))  and 
Bernstein  (1992,  pp.  81-83)). 

Chapter  6.  Measuring  Expected  Returns 
and  Understanding  Risk 
Perspective:  Girolamo  Cardano  and  the 
Principle  of  Impotence. 

This  perspective  illustrated  the  birth  of 
probability  theory  from  early  attempts  by 
gamblers  to  beat  the  odds.  Terminally  ill 
people  and  their  families  are  known  to 
hold  out  hope  in  spite  of  overwhelmingly 
negative  odds  against  any  chance  of 
recovery.  Physicians  refer  to  this  attitude 
as  the  principal  of  impotence.  A gambler 
and  professor  of  medicine,  Girolamo 
Cardano,  applied  the  term  to  the  efforts 
put  forth  by  gamblers  trying  to  beat  the 
odds  (Davis,  Philip  H.  and  Reuben 
Hersh,  1980,  The  Mathematical  Experi- 
ence, Boston,  MA,  Birkhauser.  (p.  165)). 
Finance  employs  the  concepts  of  proba- 
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bility  to  measure  risk  and  return. 

Chapter  7.  Finding  the  Efficient  Frontier 
Perspective:  Charles  Darwin,  Survival 
of  the  Fittest,  and  the  Concept  of 
Dominance.  (The  portfolio  problem  as 
an  analog  to  nature.)  "We  have  seen 
that  it  is  the  common,  the  widely-dif- 
fused and  widely-ranging  species, 
belonging  to  the  larger  genera  within 
each  class,  which  vary  most;  and  these 
tend  to  transmit  to  their  modified  off- 
spring that  superiority  which  now  makes 
them  dominant  in  their  own  countries" 
(Darwin,  Charles,  1993,  The  Origins  of 
the  Species,  New  York,  NY,  Random 
House,  (p.  169)).  Darwin  applied  the  uni- 
versal truth  ingrained  in  the  capitalistic 
business  person:  The  strong  survive, 
and  the  weak  must  file  for  bankruptcy 
protection.  Nature  surrounds  us  with 
examples  of  efficient  diversification. 

Chapter  8.  Single-Index  Model 
Perspective:  Sir  Francis  Galton  and 
“Regression  towards  Mediocrity.”  (How 
the  height  of  children  led  to  the  market 
model.)  Regression  analysis,  which  is 
used  to  compute  the  systemic  risk  of  a 
security  or  portfolio,  had  its  beginnings  in 
a study  published  in  1885.  This  19th 
century  study  had  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  finance:  rather  it  found  that  the 
height  of  children  was  not  related  to  the 
height  of  their  parents  but  to  the  average 
height  of  the  population  of  adults.  Galton 
referred  to  this  phenomenon  as  “regres- 
sion towards  mediocrity"  of  offspring 
(Meyrs,  Raymond  H.,  1990,  Classical 
and  Modern  Regression  with  Appli- 
cations, Boston,  MA,  Duxbury  Press,  (pp. 
1-2)  and  Ellis,  Charles  D.  and  James  R. 
Vertin,  Eds.,  1991,  Classics  II:  Another 
Investor's  Anthology,  Homewood,  IL,  Dow 
Jones-lrwin  (pp.  421-424)).  Just  as 
height  had  been  attributed  to  family  spe- 
cific factors  and  regression  analysis  sug- 
gested that  instead  the  population  mat- 
tered more,  today  the  same  tool  is  used 
to  establish  the  market’s  primary  impor- 
tance over  firm-specific  factors. 

Chapter  9.  Capital  Market  Equilibrium 
CAPM 

Perspective:  William  Sharpe,  Computer 
Nerds,  and  the  CAPM.  (The  develop- 
ment of  the  Capital  Asset  Pricing  Model.) 
Often  in  finance,  innovation  is  actually 


the  application  of  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence from  other  fields  of  learning.  In 
William  Sharpe,  finance  acquired  one  of 
its  first  certified  computer  nerds. 
Sharpe’s  earliest  publications  were 
books  and  articles  on  programming  lan- 
guages. The  logical  discipline  required  to 
succeed  in  late  night  debugging  ses- 
sions no  doubt  served  the  Nobel  Prize 
winner  well  in  his  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  the  CAPM  (Berstein  (1992, 
p.78)).  Innovation  is  the  result  of  break- 
ing traditional  paradigms. 

Chapter  12.  Evaluating  Investment 
Performance 

Perspective:  Luca  Pacioli,  Arithmetic, 
and  Money.  As  early  as  1494,  the  need 
to  record  economic  performance  led  to 
the  development  of  modern  arithmetic. 
The  motivation  for  many  of  the  advances 
in  mathematics  were  business  related.  In 
1202,  Fibonacci  discussed  accounting 
techniques  in  his  book  Liber  Abaci.  In 
1494,  Luca  Pacioli  devoted  three  chap- 
ters in  Arithmetica,  Geometria,  Pro- 
portion'! et  Proporitionalita  to  foreign 
exchange,  bookkeeping,  trade,  and 
money.  The  mathematical  historian, 
Herman  Goldstein,  noted  that  “in  the 
ancient  world  as  now,  trade  has  been  the 
principal  consumer  of  mathematical  oper- 
ations measured  in  terms  of  the  sheer 
number  of  operations  performed”  (Davis 
and  Hersh  (1980,  pp.  89-90)).  From  the 
seemingly  unenlightened  times  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  Luca  Pacioli  offered 
sound  business  reasoning.  He  stated 
that  it  is  necessary  for  a successful 
businessman  to  have  cash,  “to  be  a 
good  accountant  and  a ready  mathemati- 
cian” and  to  systematically  order  his 
affairs  (Brown,  R.  Gene  and  Kenneth  S. 
Johnston,  1963,  Paciolo  on  Accounting, 
New  York,  NY,  McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc. 
(pp. 25-26)).  Developing  a means  of  eval- 
uating business  performance  has  always 
been  of  primary  concern. 

Chapter  19.  Portfolio  Management 
Strategies  Using  Put  and  Call  Options 

Perspective:  Joseph  de  la  Vega  and  the 
Amsterdam  Exchange  of  1688.  (The 
long  standing  use  of  option  strategies.) 
In  Confusion  de  Confusiones,  Joseph  de 
la  Vega  offers  a description  of  the 
world’s  first  organized  exchange  and  dis- 
cusses options  on  shares  of  the  Dutch 
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East  India  Company.  In  describing  the 
use  of  “opsies"  (call  and  put  options), 
he  notes  “through  the  payment  of  premi- 
ums, one  hands  over  values  in  order  to 
safeguard  ones’  stocks  or  to  obtain  a 
profit.  One  uses  them  as  sails  for  a 
happy  voyage  during  a beneficent  con- 
juncture and  as  an  anchor  of  security  in 
a storm”  (de  la  Vega,  Joseph,  1957, 
Confusion  de  Confusiones:  Portions 
Descriptive  of  the  Amsterdam  Stock 
exchange  Selected  and  Translated  by 
Prof.  Herman  Kellenbenz,  Boston,  MA, 
Baker  Library,  (p.  8)).  Hedging  is  not  a 
new  concept,  rather  it  is  the  rational  off- 
shoot of  risk  aversion. 

Chapter  21.  Portfolio  Management 
Strategies  Using  Financial  Futures 
Perspective:  Aristotle,  Thales,  and  the 
Olive  Harvest.  (Futures  contracts  as  a 
philosophical  statement)  This  is  the  first 
recorded  mention  of  an  option. 
Interestingly,  Aristotle  argues  in  this  pas- 
sage that  the  pursuit  of  wealth  is  an 
unworthy  goal  (Aristotle,  1944,  Politics: 
With  an  English  Translation  by  H. 
Rackham,  M.  A.,  Cambridge,  MA,  Har- 
vard University  Press,  (pp.  55,  57)).  This 
reference  offers  an  opportunity  to  place 
finance  in  an  entirely  philosophical  con- 
text. It  is  relevant  to  the  current  topic  yet 
expands  the  discussion  beyond  the  tra- 
ditional lecture  format. 

Ic  is  important  to  consider  the  source 
of  information.  If  a secondary  source  has 
been  used,  one  needs  to  know  where  that 
source  gained  the  information.  Furthermore 
is  the  primary  source  reliable?  In  the  case  of 
Nathan  Rothschild,  it  appears  that  the  ori- 
gin of  his  supposed  presence  at  Waterloo 
and  his  subsequent  enrichment  in  the  finan- 
cial markets  was  motivated  by  antisemitism. 
Discussing  the  Rothschild  story  gives  the 
instructor  the  opportunity  to  address  racism 
and  its  affect  on  the  development  of  finance. 
This  opportunity  may  never  avail  itself  in 
the  traditional  course  format. 

Throughout  their  career,  students  will 
be  confronted  by  a constant  barrage  of 
information.  It  is  important  that  they  be 
able  to  process  this  information  and  dis- 
card any  questionable  items.  The  use  of 
financial  history  offers  students  a chance  to 
hone  their  information  filtering  skills 
before  they  are  placed  in  positions  where 
their  incorrect  decisions  about  information 
can  have  disastrous  consequences.  Q32 


Notes.  Current  Issues:  Innovations 
Perspective:  The  Early  Church  and  the 
Development  of  Interest.  (The  ability  of 
the  marketplace  to  work  around  institu- 
tional obstacles)  Semantics  and  obfusca- 
tion were  used  to  circumvent  the  prohibi- 
tion against  earning  a profit  on  the  loan  of 
money  (usury).  Aquinas  referred  to  money 
as  “sterile”  and  noted  that  it  was  unnat- 
ural for  money  to  breed.  Usury  was  there- 
fore a sin;  but  clever  businessmen  devel- 
oped the  idea  of  interest  as  a cost  rather 
than  as  profit.  Interest  could  be  charged 
because  it  simply  compensated  the 
lender  for  the  opportunity  cost  of  not  hav- 
ing access  to  the  borrowed  funds.  The 
gates  of  Hell  were  no  longer  a threat 
(Homer,  Sidney  and  Richard  Sylla,  1991, 
A History  of  Interest  Rates,  3rd  ed.,  New 
Brunswick,  NJ,  Rutgers  University  Press, 
(pp.  68-91)  and  The  Economist,  1994, 
“Usury:  The  Lender's  Long  Lament,"  Vol. 
329  (Dec.  25,  1993-January  7th), 
103-105).  Institutional  and  government 
barriers  offer  challenges  that  produce 
financial  innovations. 

Notes.  Current  Issues:  Anomalies 
Perspective:  Benjamin  Graham’s  Deat- 
hbed Advice.  (The  dividend  yield’s  place 
in  history  of  investing).  Graham’s  last 
advice  to  friend  and  colleague  James 
Rea  was  to  invest  in  high-quality,  high- 
dividend-yield  firms  and  to  never  ignore 


the  fundamental  characteristics  that 
determine  future  cash  flows  (Rea,  James 
B.,  1977,  “Remembering  Benjamin 
Graham — teacher  and  Friend,”  Journal 
of  Portfolio  Manaement  3:4  (Summer), 
66-72).  This  perspective  offers  an 
opportunity  to  reemphasize  the  core  con- 
cept of  intrinsic  value  based  on  expected 
future  cash  flows. 

Notes.  Ethics  in  Business 
Perspective:  Bad  Apple  for  Baby.  (The 
slippery  slope  problem  in  business  deci- 
sion-making.) In  1977,  under  increasing 
competitive  pressure,  Beech-nut  Nutrition 
began  selling  adulterated  baby  juice.  The 
pseudo-apple  juice  was  sold  between 
1977  and  1982.  According  to  one  of 
Beech-nut’s  own  chemists,  “the  solution 
was  a pure  chemical  concoction.”  For 
their  firm’s  complete  disregard  for  infant 
consumers,  Beech-nut  ultimately  plead 
guilty  to  215  counts  of  introducing  adul- 
terated food  into  commerce  and  violating 
the  Federal  Food  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
The  firm’s  president  and  vice-president 
were  convicted  of  similar  charges  and 
faced  one  year  in  jail  (Kindel,  Stephen, 
1989,  “Bad  Apple  for  Baby,”  Financial 
World  158  (June  27),  48). 

Article  has  been  published  previously  in 
Financial  Practice  and  Education, 
Spring/Summer  Issue  or  Vol.  5 #1. 
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A Bank  of  the  United  States  of  America  Stock  Certificate,  1834,  signed  by  the  purchaser,  Nathan  Mayer  Rothschild. 
Nathan  Mayer  Rothschild  was  a shrewd  business  person,  and  this  is  illustrated  not  only  in  the  preceeding  story, 
but  also  in  his  though  fid  investments.  Stock  and  bond  certificates  are  wonderfitl  illustrations  of  the  history 
of  investment.  They  are  tangible  evidence  of  business  transactions  of  long  ago.  By  studying  the  certificate  above, 
we  learn  the  name  and  location  of  the  recipient,  the  amount  of stock  purchased  and  the  date  of  the  exchange. 
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For  7 decades, 

Herzog  Heine  Geduld,  Inc.  has 
been  providing  professional  market 
making  services  to  the  nationwide 
brokerage  community. 

We  serve  the  institutional 
trading  needs  of  Mutual  Funds, 
Banks,  Pension  Funds,  and  other 
financial  organizations. 

If  you  are  a professional  trader, 
a national  or  regional  brokerage  firm, 
or  a fiduciary  institution  seeking  to 
improve  your  trading  executions, 
we  believe  there  are  compelling 
reasons  to  consider  our  firm. 


Members  o f the  New  York  Stock  Exchange/SIPC  Established  1926 


26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004.  (212)908-4000,  (800)221-7864 
Newport  Tower,  525  Washington  Blvd.,  Jersey  City,  NJ  07310  (201)418-4000,  (800)756-1811 
Institutional  Trading:  (201)418-4132,  (800)221-3600.  International  Trading:  (201)418-4151 

NEW  YORK  / JERSEY  CITY  / MIAMI  / PHILADELPHIA  / BOSTON  / RHINEBECK 
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TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  BANK  NOTE  COMPANY 


by  Guest  Curator  Mark  Tomasko 


On  December  14,  1995,  the  Museum  of 
American  Financial  Flistory  hosted  exhibit 
Curator  Mark  Tomasko,  American  Banknote 
Corporation  Chairman  Morris  Weissman, 
Museum  Chairman  John  Herzog,  and  many 
members  of  the  press  on  a walking  tour  of  the 
“ 'Security  for  the  World,  Two  Hundred  Years 
of  the  American  Bank  Note  Company" 
exhibit.  The  discussion  covered  many  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  world  of  financial  docu- 
ments, including  the  need  for  security,  the 
engraving  process,  and  the  advent  of  new 
anti-counterfeiting  devices,  like  the  holo- 
gram. The  following  excerpts  are  from  the 
transcription  of  the  talk  with  illustrations  of 
items  that  are  currently  on  display  in  the 
Gallery  at  24  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


JOHN  E.  HERZOG,  Chairman,  Museum  of 
American  Financial  History:  Our  curator  of 
the  exhibit,  Mark  Tomasko,  is  a long-time 
collector  and  student  of  this  particular  spe- 
cialty. I can  say  confidently  that  he  has  more 
knowledge  about  the  art  of  security  engrav- 
ing than  most  specialists  in  the  field.  Mark 
is  the  leader  in  the  area  of  the  historical  eval- 
uation of  the  material,  and  has  approached 
the  subject  as  a collector  and  historian. 
That’s  the  way  I approached  collecting.  I 
found  the  artifacts  fascinating,  and  after 
acquiring  them,  a question  occurred  to  me 
— who  paid  for  everything  that  we  have  in 
the  country?  My  observation  from  my  col- 
lection gave  me  the  evidence  to  show  who 
paid  for  it,  whether  it  was  the  library  in 


Philadelphia  that  was  created  by  subscrip- 
tion, or  a church  or  a hospital. 

That  whole  concept  was  intriguing  to 
me,  and  that  appreciation  led  to  my  inter- 
est in  creating  a museum  that  would  begin 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  nation  the 
contribution  that  the  capital  markets  have 
made  to  the  American  success  story.  The 
capital  markets  and  the  very  unusual  way 
in  which  the  capital  markets  allocate 
resources  effectively  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  part  of  that  story.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  created  the  kinds 
of  capital  markets  that  we  have  in  the 
United  States,  and  have  enjoyed  for  the 
past  200  years,  without  the  security  of  the 
negotiable  instrument  itself,  the  heart  of  a 
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trading  community.  You  have  to  be  able  to 
take  something  away  with  you  to  another 
location  that  you  know  is  a legitimate  rep- 
resentation of  your  ownership  interest. 

On  the  earliest  bonds  of  the  nation, 
notably  the  Connecticut  bonds  that  were 
issued  to  finance  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
border  says,  “Death  To  Counterfeit”.  There 
is  a company  that  has,  through  a 200-year 
history,  addressed  this  crucial  need  of  the 
capital  markets  for  secure  financial  docu- 
ments and  has  done  that  with  amazing  inno- 
vation, as  well  as  classic  beauty  that  has  never 
been  surpassed  since  the  earliest  days.  First  of 
all,  they  have  addressed  the  customers  need 
for  security;  second,  done  it  in  a beautiful 
manner;  and  third,  continued  to  do  it  in  a 


this  is  very  exciting — visually,  technological- 
ly, and  from  the  point  of  view  of  how  the 
capital  markets  are  able  to  operate. 

MARK  TOMASKO,  Curator,  American 
Bank  Note  200th  Anniversary  Exhibit:  I 
was  pleased  to  be  asked  to  be  the  guest  cura- 
tor for  the  exhibit.  American  Bank  Note,  its 
products  and  history,  have  been  an  object  of 
interest  to  me  tor  a long  time.  I have  had 
considerable  professional  contact  with 
American’s  products  as  a corporate  attorney 
and  a corporate  secretary,  and  I’ve  collected, 
researched,  and  written  about  the  products 
and  the  people  who  produced  them. 

The  quality  of  the  work  done  by  this 
company  over  a span  of  200  years  is  amaz- 


Today  that  issue  of  security  for  products 
has  again  become  important,  as  American 
Bank  Note  produces  holograms  and  labels 
to  prevent  the  counterfeiting  of  goods,  not 
just  documents  of  value. 

MORRIS  WEISSMAN,  Chairman,  American 
Banknote  Corporation:  American  Bank 
Note  has  had  a long  tradition,  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  internationally,  in  produc- 
ing bank  notes  for  probably  70  percent  of 
the  world’s  countries,  at  one  time  or  anoth- 
er, including  the  U.S.  currency  before  the 
United  States  printed  its  own.  So  American 
Bank  Note’s  history  and  its  tradition  of  cre- 
ating genuine  documents  goes  far  back. 
Most  of  you  today,  probably  all  of  you,  have 
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SECURED  BY  RLE 


An  American  Bank  Note  product  from  the  end  of  the  state  banking  era  (pre-1865).  This  note  uses  “Lymans  Protection,  ” 
an  anti-counterfeiting  system  that  put  the  “note"  on  the  right  end.  One  dollar  covers  one  third  of  the  paper,  this  two-dollar  covers 
one  half  three  dollar  covers  two  thirds.  This  prevented  faudulent  “raising"  of  the  denomination,  which  was  common  in  this  era. 


technological  fashion  that  made  it  almost 
impossible  to  counterfeit.  That  company  is 
American  Bank  Note.  Although  we  know 
that  there  are  plenty  of  people  trying,  ABN 
has  made  it  virtually  impossible  for  counter- 
feiters and  other  abusers  of  the  system  to 
come  along  and  undermine,  in  effect,  the 
capital  markets  and  the  banking  system.  The 
Museum  is  celebrating  the  American  Bank 
Note  Company  with  this  exhibit.  I think 

Photo  on  previous  page:  1910  picture  engraving 
department  of  American  Bank  Note  Company.  This 
group  of  engravers  is  probably  one  of  the  best  that  ever 
gathered  anywhere  in  the  world.  Top  Row,  Left  to 
Right:  Clifford  Dawson,  George  Hannwebber, 

Elie  Loizeaux,  William  J.  Brown,  Harry  Dawson, 
Harold  l:  Osborne,  Louis  A.  Delnoce.  Bottom  Row, 
Left  to  Right:  Charles  Schlecht,  Edwin  Gunn, 
Charles  Skinner,  Robert  Savage,  Cordukes. 


ing.  The  company  represents,  essentially, 
the  entire  history  of  security  engraving  in 
this  country,  going  back  to  Robert  Scot  in 
1795,  the  engraver  to  whom  the  company 
traces  its  origins.  On  display  are  items 
ranging  from  bank  notes,  to  securities,  to 
stamps,  to  very  modern  products  where 
security  is  needed.  Sometimes  there  is  an 
interesting  historical  twist.  Today,  for 
example,  we  are  again  concerned  about 
the  counterfeiting  of  trademarked  mer- 
chandise. In  the  mid  19th  century,  the 
bank  note  companies  would  occasionally 
do  engravings  for  proprietary  medicines, 
because  they  too  were  actually  counterfeit- 
ed. So  American  did  not  produce  just 
financial  documents  that  needed  security. 


one  of  our  products  in  your  pocket,  a holo- 
gram on  a credit  card.  American  Bank  Note 
was  the  innovator  of  holograms,  and  today 
ABN  produces  all  of  the  holograms  that  are 
on  all  the  credit  cards  for  Master  Card,  Visa, 
and  Discover  Card.  Holograms  are  another 
step,  technologically. 

The  Company  represents  security;  it’s 
our  main  focus.  It  is  very  important  for 
anyone  to  know  that  a document  of  value 
is  genuine.  With  the  advent  today  of  tech- 
nology, of  color  copying  and  of  laser  print- 
ing, the  need  for  security  in  documents  is 
greater  than  it  has  ever  been.  I think  many 
issuers  are  coming  back  to  the  realization 
that  they’ve  got  to  have  state-of-the-art 
security  in  documents. 
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Take  a look  at  the  U.S.  currency.  The 
$100  bill,  as  you  may  have  read,  has  been 
counterfeited.  The  Treasury  is  coming  out 
with  a new  $100  bill  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  A bank  that  is  working  on  a deal 
with  the  Treasury  Department  called  us 
two  weeks  ago.  Because  they  have  world- 
wide branches,  they  are  to  be  an  exchange 
agent  for  the  old  $100  bills.  The  problem 
is,  if  they  take  back  the  old  $100  bills,  how 
are  they  assured  that  they  are  genuine?  The 
bank  has  called  us  in  to  see  if  we  can  devel- 
op something  quickly,  so  tellers  would 
know  the  bills  are  genuine. 

What  has  really  happened  is  we  have 
come  full-circle  in  the  area  of  security.  We 
know,  for  example,  a number  of  our  cus- 


MR.  TOMASKO:  Let’s  begin  with  the  case 
showing  the  1910  picture  engraving 
department  of  American  Bank  Note 
Company.  This  group  of  engravers  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  best  that  ever  gathered  any- 
where in  the  world.  It  is  near  the  peak  of 
the  power  of  American  Bank  Notes  ability. 
There  are  six  engravers  in  this  photo,  in 
particular — Charles  Skinner,  Robert 
Savage,  Edwin  Gunn,  William  J.  Brown, 
Charles  Schlecht,  and  Elie  Loizeaux  — 
who  represent  the  latter  part  of  the  “gold- 
en age”  of  picture  engraving. 

There  is  a vignette  representing  every 
man  in  the  picture  but  one.  This  quality  of 
work  is  enormously  difficult  to  do. 
Apprenticeship  for  picture  engraving  is  a 


engraving  in  the  U.S.  Before  the  Civil  War, 
virtually  every  bank  in  the  country  could 
issue  its  own  bank  notes,  and  it  gave  rise  to 
a beautiful  diverse  currency  that  was  a real 
nuisance  for  commerce.  You  can  imagine 
the  problems  if  you  had  to  worry  about 
whether  a note  was  a counterfeit  and  even 
if  it  was  genuine,  whether  the  bank  was 
still  in  business.  But  it  was  a great  boon  to 
bank  note  engravers,  and  many  thriving 
companies  resulted  from  it.  These  are  notes 
from  that  era.  You’ll  notice,  for  example, 
there’s  a six-and-a-quarter-cent  note,  which 
is  half  a bit,  the  reason  for  that  odd 
denomination  being  that  two  bits  was  lit- 
erally a quarter  of  a Spanish  milled  dollar. 
Another  odd  denomination  is  the  $2.50 
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An  early  traveler’s  check  c.  1905  done  by  Western  Bank  Note,  a fine  firm  aquired  by  American  Bank  Note  in  1901. 
Note  the  numerous  currencies  translated  at  fixed  rates  in  the  border. 


tomers  who  heretofore  pushed  security 
aside  a little,  for  price.  When  you  go 
downstairs  you  will  see  the  Disney  Dollar, 
the  currency  used  in  the  Disney  theme 
parks,  and  that  instrument  has  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  security  on  it.  It  didn’t 
have  as  much  two  years  ago  when  it  was 
first  introduced.  So  I think  we  have  a new 
generation  coming  forward  now,  keeping 
ahead  of  the  technology  that’s  developed 
to  reproduce  documents.  I think  it’s  going 
to  be  a challenge  for  the  Company,  and 
hopefully,  as  we’ve  done  for  200  years,  we 
will  rise  to  meet  that  challenge.  Again,  I’m 
delighted  that  the  Museum  undertook  to 
have  this  exhibit.  Thank  you  all  for  com- 
ing this  morning. 


minimum  of  about  10  years,  and  most  ot 
the  really  fine  work  here  would  be  from 
men  who  were  engraving  lor  20  years  or 
more.  It  is  a beautiful  art,  and  this  case  in 
particular  demonstrates  the  peak  of  the  art. 
A few  of  these  vignettes  were  specials.  This 
view  of  the  lower  Manhattan  skyline 
around  the  turn-of-the-century  was  a spe- 
cial done  for  the  Mortgage  Bond  Company 
in  New  York,  in  1905.  A company  might 
commission  a special  vignette,  and  it  could 
take,  probably,  a month  or  two  to  finish.  A 
good  portrait  would  probably  be  a couple 
of  months  to  do. 

(In  Main  Gallery)  This  first  case  in 
the  main  exhibit  shows  the  origins  of,  and 
reasons  for,  the  development  of  bank  note 


note.  There  are  notes  not  only  from  banks, 
but  from  mining  companies,  railroads, 
municipalities,  and  insurance  companies. 
A variety  of  companies  could,  and  did, 
issue  bank  notes.  In  New  York  City,  for 
example,  the  Manhattan  Company,  later 
the  Bank  of  Manhattan  Company  and 
now  Chase  Manhattan,  started  out  as  a 
water  company.  But  the  most  valuable  item 
in  the  original  charter  was  the  right  to  run 
a banking  business.  These  pre-Civil  War 
state  bank  notes  are  what  really  propelled 
the  United  States  into  the  lead  in  security 
engraving.  There  were  five  to  seven  major 
firms  that  competed  for  this  business. 
Notice  that  the  early  bank  notes  are  black, 
Continued  on  page  22 
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On  December  6,  1995,  the  Museum  of  American  Financial 
History  hosted  over  100  friends  of  the  Museum  at  a celebra- 
tion of  the  bicentennial  of  the  American  Bank  Note 
Company.  At  the  opening  party  in  the  Museum  Gallery  at  24  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  guests  were  the  first  to  view  the  diverse  work  of  the 
Company,  from  its  earliest  designs,  done  simply  in  black  and  white,  to  the 
advent  of  the  hologram  and  other  amazing  security  devices.  American  Bank 
Note  Company  designs  and  prints  financial  documents,  such  as  stock  cer- 
tificates, bonds,  and  paper  money  for  the  world. 

Guest  Curator  Mark  D.  Tomasko,  an  attorney  and  association  execu- 
tive, thoughtfully  designed  the  exhibit  from  the  historian’s  perspective. 
Pieces  from  his  personal  collection  and  others  from  American  Bank  Note, 
and  the  collections  of  the  Museum, 

R.  M.  Smythe  & Co.,  John  P. 

Burnham,  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 

Stephen  Cooper,  Republic  Nat- 
ional Bank,  and  Stack’s  Rare  Coins  were  arranged  in  thematic  and  histori- 
cal order  throughout  the  two  floors  of  the  Museum.  Visitors  to  the  Gallery 
also  viewed  the  recently  reopened  “Alexander  Hamilton,  First  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury’’  exhibit  and  the  Museum  Gift  Shop. 

Party  attendees  were  particularly  drawn  to  a collage  that  displays  a vari- 
ety of  rare  federal  currencies.  It  was  probably  created  by  the  Company  for 
display  at  fairs  and  expositions.  A striking  broadside  depicting  the  fine  nine- 
teenth-century engraving  of  Rawdon,  Wright,  Hatch  and  Edson,  a prede- 
cessor of  the  Company,  also  attracted  attention.  Many  were  fascinated  by 
the  step-by-step  process  of  engraving.  Tools  used  to  engrave  the  vignettes  are 
displayed,  as  well  as  an  explanation  and  illustration  of  how  American  Bank 
Note’s  artists  create  and  design  a vignette. 

If  you  have  not  yet  viewed  this  wonderful  and  educational  exhibit,  you 
still  have  a few  months.  The  Museum  staff  looks  forward  to  seeing  you. 
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fairly  simple  documents,  though  the 
vignettes  gradually  become  more  elaborate. 
When  photography  entered  in  the  1840s 
and  50s,  counterfeiting  becomes  even 
more  of  a threat.  So  the  bank  note  compa- 
nies started  to  use  color  — red,  green,  or 
brown  in  particular  — to  defeat  the  coun- 
terfeiters. Green  was  considered  one  of  the 
better  security  colors  because  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  photograph,  and  that’s  how  green 
became  associated  with  money. 

The  1850s  and  60s  were  a key  period 
for  this  industry.  In  1857  there  was  one  of 
those  twenty-year  cycle  panics — 1837, 
1857,  1877.  In  1857,  the  panic  caused  the 
bank  note  companies  to  merge  and  form 
the  American  Bank  Note  Company — the 
Association,  as  it’s  called.  And  from  1858  to 
1865,  the  Company  continued  to  produce 
these  state  bank  notes.  But  in  1861, 
because  of  the  Civil  War,  the  U.S.  started  to 
issue  currency,  essentially  IOUs  or 
“demand”  notes,  and  that  was  major  busi- 
ness for  the  bank  note  companies.  Two 
more  bank  note  companies  started  up, 
National  and  Continental,  in  addition  to 
American.  The  two  notes  shown  here  are 
the  second  issue  of  greenbacks,  in  1862. 
That  is  where  the  term  “greenback”  comes 
from.  You  see  the  green  color  on  the  back  of 
the  note.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Lincoln’s 
Treasury  Secretary,  is  on  the  face  of  the  one 
dollar  note.  With  the  new  National 
Banking  Act,  many  of  the  state  banks  con- 
verted to  national  charters  and  issued  feder- 
al currency  backed  by  U.S.  Treasury  bond. 
The  next  four  notes  in  the  case  are  the 
national  bank  notes.  That  was  enormous 
business  for  the  bank  note  companies. 

In  1865,  the  government  taxed  the 
state  bank  notes  out  of  existence,  and  the 
beautiful  currency  that  made  the  U.S.  the 
leader  in  security  engraving  finally  ended. 
These  Federal  notes  became  the  sole  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States.  In  1877  the 
government  took  this  business  away  from 
the  private  bank  note  companies  and  gave 
it  all  to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing,  sadly,  because  the  private  bank 
note  companies  had  the  fine  engravers  and 
far  more  ability.  By  that  time,  American 
had  been  doing  some  business  overseas, 
starring  from  the  1830s  or  40s  in  Canada. 
In  the  1860s,  American  received  orders 
from  Italy  and  one  or  two  other  countries 


in  Europe.  From  the  late  1860s,  American 
did  a great  business  in  foreign  bank  notes, 
especially  in  Latin  America.  We  have  on 
display  a variety  of  20th  century  interna- 
tional bank  notes.  The  earlier  era  had  very 
interesting  designs  with  color  tints.  Some 
of  the  backs  are  beautiful  pieces  of  geomet- 
ric lathe  work.  China  was  an  enormous 
market  for  notes  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century — millions  and  millions  of  notes 
were  printed  for  Chinese  banks  and  the 
Chinese  government.  At  bottom  is  a sheet 
of  modern  notes  that  American  did,  to  give 
you  a sense  of  how  they  were  printed  In 
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These  notes  from  the  1830s  were  printed  with 
patented  stereotype  steel  plate,  one  of  many 
anti-counterfeiting  devices. 

the  state  bank  note  era  they  were  printed  in 
sheets  of  four,  but  in  the  modern  era, 
they’re  printed  in  larger  sheets  of  say,  32  or 
36.  Bank  notes  were  American’s  primary 
business  for  a good  part  of  the  Company’s 
existence. 

The  second  case  shows  stock  and 
bond  certificates  from  the  1810s  onward. 
This  was  good  business  for  American  Bank 
Note  and  its  predecessor  companies,  but 
not  until  later  in  the  19th  century  did  it 
become  significant.  You  can  see  that  the 
early  ones  are  small,  black  certificates  with 
thin  borders.  Securities  are  my  favorite  cat- 
egory of  engraved  documents,  because  they 
are  the  largest  format  for  security  engrav- 


ing, and  the  design  can  get  very  interesting. 
What  really  drove  this  business  was  indus- 
trial expansion  in  the  United  States  — rail- 
roads in  particular  — thousands  of  railroad 
stocks,  and  particularly  bonds.  In  addition, 
securities  issued  by  states,  cities,  and  for- 
eign governments  added  business.  There 
are  a couple  of  foreign  issues  here:  you’ll  see 
Great  Britain  and  the  Republic  of  Bolivia 
and  in  the  framed  collage  on  the  wall, 
you  11  see  more  foreign  government  securi- 
ties. There  are  securities  from  many  differ- 
ent bank  note  companies,  all  today  part  of 
American  Bank  Note. 

QUESTION:  Would  you  point  out  some 
highlights? 

MR.  TOMASKO:  The  U.S.  greenbacks 
would  be  one,  because  of  their  exceptional 
condition. 

Another  highlight  is  the  $500  Long 
Island  Bank  piece,  which  I think  is  not 
otherwise  known.  You’ll  notice  the  Long 
Island  Bank  lists  its  location  as  “Brooklyn, 
near  New  York,”  in  case  you  weren’t 
sure. ..in  1825. 

This  proof  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad  registered  bond  is  anoth- 
er outstanding  item  because  of  its  three- 
color  printing  — black,  blue  and  red. 
Other  highlights  certainly  include  the  19th 
century  collage;  the  original  vignette  art; 
and  the  die,  roll,  and  plate. 

Notice  the  complexity  of  the  design  in 
the  late  19th  century,  like  this  Corrigan 
Consolidated  Railway  bond.  You’re  looking 
at  the  height  of  the  Victorian  Era  in  design, 
when  too  much  was  never  enough.  Starting 
in  the  early  20th  century,  the  picture  frame 
border  with  a black  vignette  at  top  became 
the  standard,  like  the  Chicago  Yellow  Cab 
certificate. . .neat  vignette,  but  basically  the 
usual  picture  frame  border.  The  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  by  the  way,  requires  a cer- 
tain number  of  square  inches  of  engraved 
space  in  a color,  and  requires  a human  face 
facing  forward  in  the  vignette,  in  black. 

In  the  early  1960s  the  decision  was 
made  to  break  out  of  picture  frame  border. 
And  what  you  see  in  the  bottom  row  ol  cer- 
tificates is  interesting  graphic  design,  where 
something  different  is  done  with  the 
engraved  space  in  a second  color.  Securities 
became  a lot  more  interesting  in  this  era. 
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Look  at  this  Elixir  certificate — a modern 
layout  with  a big,  special  vignette  of  the  wife 
of  the  chairman.  Ken  Guy,  one  of  American’s 
best  post-war  engravers,  did  the  portrait. 

MR.  HERZOG:  In  the  earlier  periods,  the 
vignettes  also  pictured  the  activities  of  the 
company  in  full  swing,  so  you  see  railroad 
trains  puffing  along,  and  factories  spewing 
forth  smoke,  because  those  certificates  were 
taken  to  investors  who  were  convinced  by 
the  salesman  that  they  should  invest 
because  the  company  was  active.  In  fact, 
many  of  those  factories  were  never  built — 
they  only  existed  in  the  engravings. 

MR.  TOMASKO:  We  have  on  display 
something  interesting,  and  that’s  a modern 
Russian  security  by  American  Bank  Note. 
As  the  capital  markets  start  to  develop  in 
some  of  the  countries  that  have  had  major 
changes,  there  is  a need  for  this  kind  of 
document.  Here’s  a Chinese  issue  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  that  American 
Bank  Note  did. 

The  next  case  has  two  categories  of 
documents  that  are  quite  important  for 
American  Bank  Note.  On  the  top  are  trav- 
eler’s checks.  American  Express  initiated 
the  traveler’s  check  in  1891.  You  see  here  a 
set  of  circa  1905  Wells  Fargo  checks  that 
have  all  the  currencies  engraved  on  them. 
It  was  the  era  of  fixed  exchange  rates,  and 
they  could  engrave  on  the  check  the  exact 
translation  into  a number  of  different  cur- 
rencies. Obviously  that’s  not  possible 
today,  but  you  will  see  American  Express 
checks  in  a variety  of  currencies  here,  and 
some  other  issuers’  checks,  too. 

The  bottom  half  of  the  panel  has 
stamps,  from  the  first  U.S.  postage  stamps 
in  1847,  to  some  1992  stamps  done  by 
American.  The  first  U.  S.  stamps  were  done 
by  one  of  the  largest  American  Bank  Note 
early  companies,  Rawdon,  Wright,  Hatch 
&C  Edson,  the  firm  whose  broadside  is  on 
the  wall  over  there.  Shown  here  is  a pair  of 
the  first  five-cent  United  States  stamps  in 
1 847.  American  did  millions  of  stamps,  but 
in  1894  the  government  gave  the  work  to 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  right 
after  American  had  done  a stunning  series 
of  stamps  for  the  Columbian  Exposition  — 
the  400th  Anniversary  of  Columbus’  voy- 
age to  America.  In  1992,  American  did 


another  commemorative  issue  of  those 
stamps  for  the  government,  and  those  are 
shown  here. 

Over  here  is  a large  set  of  cathedral 
stamps  done  for  Panama.  five  interviewed 
some  retired  picture  engravers  to  get  their 
recollections,  and  they  told  me  they  liked 
doing  these  stamps  because  it  was  a short 
job.  In  seven  to  14  days  they’d  do  one  cathe- 
dral; whereas  a regular  securities  vignette 
would  take  a couple  of  months.  So  this  was 
a sort  of  a refreshing,  brief  little  job. 

The  last  panel  illustrates  modern 
products,  and  it’s  a real  range.  They  incor- 


A banquet  card  done  by  Homer  Lee  Bank  Note  Co. 
in  the  1880s.  Steel  engraving  was  normally  too 
expensive  for  most  non-security  work. 


porate,  in  some  cases,  intaglio  printing 
with  various  kinds  of  fluorescent  and 
unusual  inks.  There  are  holograms  on  a 
variety  of  documents  from  phone  cards  to 
transit  passes,  to  passports,  to  a Chinese 
identity  document,  which  is  fascinating. 
Here’s  a California  driver’s  license,  certifi- 
cates of  deposit,  and  convention  tickets. 

MR.  WE1SSMAN:  There  is  a new  situation 
that  just  came  up  which  is  interesting.  The 
Government  ol  Kuwait  is  ordering  sta- 
tionery from  us.  They  want  secure  sta- 
tionery, because  their  stationery  is  being 
counterfeited  and  used  for  official  docu- 
ments all  over  the  Middle  East.  That’s  the 
first  time  that’s  ever  happened  to  us.  So 
now  they  want  a blank  sheet  with  the 
insignias,  fluorescence  and  so  on. 


MR.  TOMASKO:  This  case  also  illustrates 
what  I mentioned  earlier,  the  tendency  to 
be  concerned  about  counterfeit  products. 
Trademarks  are  very  valuable,  and  compa- 
nies want  security  against  counterfeiting  of 
their  trademarked  products.  And  the  holo- 
grams happen  to  be  an  attractive,  secure 
way  to  do  that. 

MR.  HERZOG:  Product  authentication  is 
very  important  to  the  capital  markets, 
because,  obviously,  if  the  company  in 
which  you  hold  stock  is  not  getting  the  rev- 
enues, then  stock  holders  will  not  be  happy. 

MR.  WEISSMAN:  Counterfeiting  of  trade- 
marks has  become  a major  issue.  For  exam- 
ple, Microsoft  has  had  tremendous  coun- 
terfeiting problems  coming  out  of  the  Far 
East,  with  their  software.  We  have  added 
certificates  of  authenticity  on  the  boxes. 
John  is  right.  Product  authentication  is 
probably,  today,  one  of  the  single  fastest 
growing  areas  for  us. 

QUESTION:  Is  there  a time  limit  to  the  life 
of  a hologram? 

MR.  WEISSMAN:  It’s  too  new.  I mean,  it's 
10  years,  so  far.  The  first  hologram  really 
produced  commercially  was  around  1983. 
Remember  that  it’s  put  on  for  product 
authentication,  and  once  the  consumer 
buys  the  product  it’s  no  longer  necessary. 

QUESTION:  Are  you  developing  some- 
thing new  beyond  the  hologram? 

MR.  WEISSMAN:  No,  the  next  area  which 
we  have  developed,  and  not  yet  marketed, 
is  machine-readable  holograms,  where  you 
can  actually  encode  the  holograms  with 
information  and  verify  the  authenticity  in 
an  electronic,  machine-readable  fashion. 
The  other  is  to  put  hidden  bar-codes  in  the 
holograms  as  well.  Today  all  manufacturers 
use  bar-codes.  Instead  of  using  the  black 
bar-code,  we  will  put  a hologram  with  a 
hidden  bar-code  on  it.  The  whole  area  of 
machine  readability  and  holograms  is 
probably  the  next  generation.  As  is  that 
Chinese  ID  card,  which  is  a laminate.  We 
don’t  make  the  card,  we  just  make  the  lam- 
inate. If  we  view  it  at  the  right  angle  you’ll 
see  the  Great  Wall  of  China. 
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The  middle  one  is  Kuwait.  That’s  the 
insignia;  the  falcon.  So  this  whole  area  of 
laminates  has  become  a very  big  area  to 
secure  documents.  Check  fraud  today  is 
growing,  because  you  can  print  them  out 
on  your  laser  printer. 

QUESTION:  Do  those  resist  counterfeiting 
completely,  or  are  those  counterfeited,  too? 

MR.  WEISSMAN:  Nothing  resists  counter- 
feiting. 

QUESTION:  Even  the  holograms? 

MR.  WEISSMAN:  The  idea  is  to  make  it  as 
expensive  and  as  difficult  as  possible  for  the 
counterfeiter.  Because  if  you  make  it  very 
expensive  for  the  counterfeiter,  then  you’re 
dealing  with  only  professionals  versus  a 
garage  operation. 

MR.  TOMASKO:  We  put  this  case  together 
to  show  products  for  children  — and  there 
are  some  very  entertaining  things  in  here 
that  are  done  on  a strictly  commercial 
basis,  not  for  security. 

MR.  WEISSMAN:  That’s  the  cover  of  Sports 
Illustrated  with  Michael  Jordan.  If  you  held 
it  up,  you  would  see  the  image  moving.  We 
still  have  about  10  of  those  with  his  signa- 
ture. This  is  still  the  hottest  thing.  Michael 
Jordan.  Now  that  he’s  back  again,  of 
course,  it’s  even  more  valuable.  This  issue 
of  Sports  Illustrated  was  the  biggest  sellout 
they  had  — even  bigger  than  the  bathing 
suit  issue. 

MR.  TOMASKO:  And  the  National 
Geographic  cover,  similarly — spectacular. 
There  have  been  a couple  of  them.  There 
was  one  of  the  skull,  which  is  beautiful. 

Why  don’t  we  take  a look  at  this  case. 

I have  quite  an  interest  personally,  besides 
the  securities  and  the  vignettes,  in  the  art- 
work behind  the  vignettes.  And  shown 
here  are  examples  of  the  best  artwork. 
American  Bank  Note  had  a man  named 
Alonzo  E.  Foringer  do  several  hundred  of 
these  paintings  from  191  5 to  1948.  Ele  was 
a muralist  and  artist  best  known  for  a 
World  War  I Red  Cross  poster  called  “The 
Greatest  Mother  in  the  World”  that  was  a 
sensation.  The  drapery  in  particular  is 
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The  striking  portrait  of  the  lady  in  the  wicker  chair,  the  wife  of  the  Chairman,  was  engraved  by  Kenneth  Guy. 


something  he  was  very  skilled  at  doing, 
and  both  painting  the  drapery  and  engrav- 
ing the  drapery  are  a difficult  things  to  do. 
Not  many  of  these  paintings  survived.  You 
can  see  this  painting  engraved  on  a 
Republic  of  Cuba  bond,  within  a few  years 
of  the  painting  having  been  done.  And  it’s 
a beautiful  piece  of  engraving.  At  the  time 
Foringer  was  doing  these  paintings, 
American  Bank  Note  had  an  outstanding 
group  of  engravers,  so  you’ve  got  the  best 
artwork  and  the  best  engraving.  The 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  other 
bank  note  companies  — no  one  could 
match  the  beauty  of  these  vignettes. 
Foringer  posed  live  models  for  these  paint- 
ings and  he  posed  very  attractive  people. 
They  are  the  best  allegorical  artwork  done 
for  this  medium. 

In  a later,  more  modern  era,  Bob  Lavin 
did  a series  of  55  paintings  for  the  American 
Bank  Note  Company  from  1963  until 
1983.  Shown  here  is  one  of  the  later  paint- 
ings in  the  Lavin  series,  Number  32.  The 
Lavin  series  modernized  the  vignettes  that 
American  had  from  the  Foringer  era.  By  the 
late  1950s,  there  had  been  a few  complaints 
that  American’s  vignettes  were  looking  a lit- 
tle dated,  and  American  found  Bob  Lavin. 
Mr.  Lavin,  an  outstanding  artist  who  later 
became  noted  for  industrial  subjects,  had 
quite  a talent  for  attractive  figures  and  good 
vignette  concepts. 


Bob  Lavin  would  come  up  with  pre- 
liminary ideas,  and  the  smaller  drawing  is 
his  preliminary  for  Number  32.  And  then 
Bank  Note  would  say,  “We  like  that  one. 
Do  a big  painting.”  Then  he  would  do  the 
larger  painting  and  they  would  photo- 
reduce  that  to  the  size  to  be  engraved.  An 
engraver  would  engrave  it  on  a die,  as  you 
see  here.  He  would  engrave  it  in  reverse, 
with  a glass.  It  is  a painstaking  process.  As 
I’ve  said,  the  engraving  process  would  take 
somewhere  between  six  and  eight  weeks. 
The  engraver  would  take  proof  impressions 
in  the  meantime.  The  engraver  would  use 
two  tools  to  engrave.  One  is  a graver  that 
cuts  directly  into  the  steel,  and  the  other  is 
an  etching  point.  Flesh  work,  the  woman’s 
arms,  the  dress,  the  face  are  cut  into  the  steel 
with  the  graver.  The  scenery,  the  map,  and 
the  background  are  etched.  To  etch  you  coat 
the  die  with  a ground  and  you  make  marks 
in  the  ground  with  the  etching  point,  and 
then  put  acid  on  it,  which  cuts  into  the 
exposed  areas  of  the  steel.  Some  engravers 
were  more  etchers,  others  were  more  cutters. 
The  cutters,  basically,  were  the  ones  who  did 
the  hand  work  directly  into  the  steel,  did  the 
portraits,  and  were  generally  at  the  top  ot 
the  profession.  Most  engravers  in  the  mid- 
twentieth century  era  were  both  cutters  and 
etchers.  Jerry  Kisely  is  the  engraver  who  did 
Lavin  No.  32;  he  passed  away  about  10 
years  ago.  Let  me  describe  the  process  ol 
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“Roszoloto" stock  certificate.  The  Russian  certificate  lists  the  chartered  capital  at  40  billion  roubles 
and  the  nominal  price  of  one  stock  at  10  thousand  roubles.  There  is  a newly  found  need 
for  secure  documents  at  the  Department  of  Finance  in  Moscow. 


intaglio  printing  . After  you  have  the  design 
cut  beneath  the  surface  of  metal,  you  coat 
the  surface  with  ink,  heavily,  then  wipe  it 
clean,  so  ink  just  stays  in  the  grooves.  Then 
you  put  a piece  of  damp  paper  on  it,  print 
under  high  pressure  by  putting  it  between 
two  rollers,  and  the  ink  comes  out  of  the 
grooves  and  makes  the  design  in  the  paper. 

QUESTION:  And  that  gives  you  the  raised 
feeling? 

MR.  TOMASKO:  That’s  what  produces 
the  raised  feeling.  That’s  how  the  curren- 
cy in  your  pocket  is  produced,  by  intaglio 
printing. 

MR.  WEISSMAN:  All  currency,  basically,  of 
the  world.  It’s  the  raised  feeling.  You  some- 
times feel  it  on  business  cards. 

MR.  TOMASKO:  The  other  kinds  of  print- 
ing, just  to  tell  you  quickly,  are  letter  press, 
which  is  the  rubber  stamp  concept.  You 
ink  the  raised  letters,  and  press  on  paper. 
The  third  main  process  is  lithography 
which  is  called  “surface  printing,”  because 
it  involves  chemically  treated  areas  of  the 
flat  printing  plate.  Originally  lithography 
was  done  with  special  stones. 

This  case  illustrates  another  interest- 
ing process  used  for  most  of  the  history  of 
this  business.  The  way  to  transfer  from  the 


die  (of  one  vignette)  to  the  plate  (for  a 
whole  document)  was  via  a roll,  and  it’s 
called  siderography,  or  transferring.  The 
design  in  the  die  is  beneath  the  surface. 
Once  the  die  is  finished,  it  is  hardened. 
(The  engraver  works  on  soft  steel.)  Then 
we  take  a roll  of  soft  steel,  and  with  a trans- 
fer press,  go  over  that  die  to  get  a raised 
image,  a positive  image,  on  the  roll.  That’s 
above  the  surface. 

You  next  harden  the  roll,  and  by  doing 
this,  you  can  then  use  this  vignette  on  any 
number  of  plates.  In  the  early  days,  when 
they  had  the  copper  bank  note  plates,  once 
the  plate  wore  out,  you  threw  it  away  and 
you  had  to  engrave  a new  plate.  But  with 
siderography,  you  could  use  the  same 
vignette  on  any  number  of  documents. 

QUESTION:  Were  figures  ever  lifted  from 
competitors’  vignettes? 

MR.  TOMASKO:  Today,  they’re  mostly 
copyrighted,  but  in  the  earlier  years,  yes, 
other  firms  did  copy  American’s  designs. 
The  smaller  companies  would  copy  the 
vignettes  of  the  leaders,  and  it  was  definite- 
ly not  appreciated. 

QUESTION:  What  percentage  of  those  that 
start  a new  issue  want  an  original  design,  as 
opposed  to,  “Just  put  my  name  on  this, 
you  know  whatever  you’ve  got  around.”? 


MR.  TOMASKO:  They  still  do  ask  for  “spe- 
cials”. 

MR.  WEISSMAN:  We’re  doing  some  now 
where  the  company  wants  the  vignette  to  be 
more  reflective  of  the  business,  as  opposed 
to  just  picking  something  out  of  a book. 
“Can  you  give  us  something  that  reflects  our 
business?,”  so  when  a shareholder  does  take 
a certificate,  they  look  at  the  figure  and  it’s 
something  about  our  business.  Apple  did  it 
with  the  apple  that  they  use;  obviously 
Playboy  did  it  many  years  ago. 

MR.  TOMASKO:  Playboy  did  run  into  an 
interesting  problem:  so  many  people  had  the 
certificates,  and  it  cost  the  company  $35, 
$40  a year  to  have  a shareholder  account. 

MR.  WEISSMAN:  People  bought  one  share 
certificates. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  we  worked  with 
putting  figures  on  the  certificates,  comic 
figures  and  so  on,  and  it  was  decided  that 
some  companies  were  concerned  that  peo- 
ple would  buy  only  one  share  for  the  col- 
lector value.  They  decided  not  to  do  any- 
thing on  all  of  those  certificates  because  of 
the  cost  of  it. 

MR.  TOMASKO:  Disney  has  a wonderful 
certificate  with  Walt  Disney  and  the  car- 
toon figures,  but  I think  they  use  it  as  a 
marketing  tool  to  encourage  sharehold- 
ers to  visit  Disney  Parks.  But  for  a firm 
like  Playboy,  having  a lot  of  minor  chil- 
dren shareholders  is  probably  a tougher 
subject.  H2H 


With  the  June  7,  1995  settlement  date 
change  to  “T  + 3”,  settlement  has  short- 
ened for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
securities  market.  Consequently,  Friends  of 
Financial  History  has  decided  to  document 
the  history  of  clearing  and  settlement.  This 
benchmark  article  will  appear  in  our  next 
issue,  the  Summer  1996  edition. 

Friends  of  Financial  History  will  offer 
thoughtful  and  attractive  reprints  of  this 
story,  many  other  feature  articles, 
and  the  complete  magazine  for  use  as 
marketing  and  educational  tools.  To  find 
out  more  about  how  Friends  can 
customize  reprints  of  articles  for  your  firm 
or  educational  institution,  please  phone 
Managing  Editor  Sarah  E.  Massey 
at  (212)  908-4695. 
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Hetty  Green: 
Legendary  Wall 
Street  Investor 

By  Dr.  Brian  Grinder 
and  Dr.  Dan  Cooper 


Friends  of  Financial  History  is  pleased  to 
launch  a new  feature  that  was  developed 
with  the  financial  educator  in  mind.  This 
column  will  appear  regularly  and  will  pro- 
vide interesting  historical  information  for 
many  of  the  most  important  financial  con- 
cepts. The  format  is  intended  to  facilitate 
transition  directly  from  the  magazine  to  the 
lecture.  The  column  is  prepared  for  Friends 
by  two-award  winning  educators,  Dr.  Dan 
Cooper  and  Dr.  Brian  Grinder. 

The  first  column  discusses  compound 
interest  and  gender-bias  in  the  historical  con- 
text of  the  life  of  Hetty  Green,  also  known  as 
the  “ Witch  ofWall  Street”.  This  month  we  cel- 
ebrate Womens  History  and  remember  the 
accomplishments  of  Ms  Green  in  the  world  of 
American  finance.  We  welcome  any  comments 
on  this  new  addition  to  Friends. 
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egends  are  often  illusory,  and  the 
legend  surrounding  Hetty  Green 
(1834-1916)  is  no  exception. 
Discerning  facts  and  fiction  in  the  life  of 
this  eccentric  millionaire  is  difficult 
indeed.  Books  with  such  titles  as  The  Witch 
of  Wall  Street:  Hetty  Green,  Some  Queer 
People  and  Charmers  and  Cranks:  Twelve 
Famous  Women  Who  Defied  the  Conventions 
include  less  than  flattering  accounts  of 
Green’s  life.  Much  has  been  written  about 
her  greediness  and  miserliness,  often  to  the 
exclusion  of  her  financial  abilities.  One 
thing  is  certain,  Green’s  life  offers  a unique 
anecdote  on  the  power  of  compound  inter- 
est. We  use  Hetty  Green’s  story  in  our 
classes  to  introduce  a discussion  of  both 
the  time-value  of  money  and  diversity. 

Friends  of  Financial  History  has  also 
fostered  the  myth  surrounding  Hetty 
Green.  The  July  1982  edition  of  Friends 
states,  “...she  must  have  possessed  some 
unnatural  powers  of  magic.  . . .she  started  with 
a one  million  dollar  inheritance  and  turned  it 
into  one  hundred  million  dollars. . . ” But  in 
fact,  the  only  magic  that  Hetty  Green  knew 
and  understood  was  the  magic  of  com- 
pounding. Green  understood  that  money 
was  a tool  that  must  be  employed  efficient- 
ly if  its  owners  were  to  profit,  and  the  only 
way  to  profit  was  to  be  on  the  magic  side  of 
compounding.  However,  she  lived  in  an  age 
where  Wall  Street  was  largely  a man’s  world. 
Women,  it  was  believed,  were  not  capable  of 
handling  money.  This  was  very  likely  the 
greatest  problem  Hetty  Green  faced  in  her 
Wall  Street  career. 

As  a child,  Green  was  exposed  to  the 
world  of  business  and  finance  by  her  father 
and  grandfather  who  were  engaged  in  the 
profitable  business  of  whaling.  Since  her 
mother  was  ill  much  of  the  time,  Green 
spent  more  time  immersed  in  the  business 
world  than  in  the  more  acceptable  femi- 
nine activities  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
is  believed  that  as  a young  girl,  Green  often 
spent  the  evening  reading  from  the  finan- 
cial news  to  her  father  and  grandfather.  A 
quick  mind,  an  aptitude  for  business,  and 
the  tutelage  of  her  father  and  grandfather 


no  doubt  helped  her  to  become  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  field  of  finance.  This  early 
financial  education  was  to  be  of  great  ben- 
efit to  Green. 

After  her  parent’s  deaths.  Green  had  a 
difficult  time  gaining  control  of  any  of  the 
family  fortune.  Both  sides  of  her  family 
resisted  her  direct  control  simply  because 
she  was  a woman.  Women,  it  was  common- 
ly supposed  at  the  time,  simply  did  not  have 
the  ability  to  handle  finances.  As  a result  a 
woman’s  inheritance  was  generally  placed  in 
a trust  account  which  was  administered  by  a 
competent  male.  Finally,  she  managed  to 
gain  control  of  $1,000,000  after  the  death 
of  her  father.  This  sum  was  to  become  the 
base  for  the  vastly  large  fortune  she  accu- 
mulated over  the  next  fifty  years. 

How  does  a woman  with  a great  deal 
of  money  and  ability  operate  in  a financial 
environment  that  largely  excludes  her  gen- 
der? Perhaps  Green’s  eccentricities  and 
apparent  greediness  were  simply  her  way  of 
dealing  with  this  hostile  environment.  For 
it  was  definitely  hostile.  A contemporary  of 
Green’s  once  explained  her  investment  suc- 
cess by  claiming  she  had  a powerful  mascu- 
line brain  in  an  otherwise  female  constitu- 
tion. She  constantly  had  to  be  on  guard  for 
individuals  eager  to  take  advantage  of  her 
supposed  financial  inadequacies.  Her 
strange  behavior  may  have  simply  been  a 
defensive  posture  that  enabled  her  to  oper- 
ate in  the  world  of  finance. 

Green’s  investment  philosophy  can  be 
summarized  in  her  own  words: 

“I  don’t  believe  much  in  stocks.  I 
never  buy  industrials.  Railroads 
and  real  estate  are  the  things  I 
like.  Before  deciding  on  an 
investment  I seek  out  every  kind 
of  information  about  it.  There  is 
no  secret  in  fortune  making.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  buy  cheap  and 
sell  dear,  act  with  thrift  and 
shrewdness  and  be  persistent. 

(WOWp.  139) 

What  can  we  learn  about  Hetty 
Green?  While  few  of  us  would  want  to 
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emulate  her  eccentric  and  frugal  lifestyle, 
we  can  learn  from  the  financial  concepts 
she  used.  First,  it  is  clear  that  Green  was 
not  a speculator.  She  did  not  seek  invest- 
ments which  promised  to  yield  tremen- 
dous short-term  returns.  Instead,  she 
invested  conservatively  and  for  the  long- 
term. Although  we  will  never  know  the 
exact  amount  of  Green’s  wealth  at  her 
death,  she  is  said  to  have  increased  her 
one  million  dollar  inheritance  one-hun- 
dred fold  over  a fifty-one  year  time  peri- 
od. We  are  quick  to  help  our  students 
understand  that  this  feat  can  be  accom- 
plished with  an  annual  compound  rate  of 
interest  of  less  than  9.5%. 

Second,  Hetty  Green  was  always  on 
the  magic  side  of  compound  interest 
because  she  allowed  compounding  to  work 
for  her  rather  than  against  her.  She  lent 
millions  in  her  lifetime,  but  never  bor- 
rowed. When  panics  hit  and  wiped  out 
highly  levered  investors,  Green  was  able  to 
pick  up  investment  bargains  because  she 
always  had  plenty  of  cash  available.  Green 
understood  that  seizing  opportunities 


requires  preparation  and  careful  planning. 
She  was  simply  never  caught  unprepared. 

Third,  she  never  consumed  invest- 
ment principal.  Anyone  who  has  ever  stud- 
ied Hetty  Greens  life  knows  this  is  an 
understatement.  Her  frugal  ways  were  leg- 
endary, but  even  here  there  is  a lesson  to  be 
learned.  Frugality  in  moderation  can  be  of 
great  benefit  to  an  investor,  because  finan- 
cial goals  are  more  difficult  to  reach  once 
investment  principal  has  been  consumed. 
Green  understood  that  consumption  today 
precludes  future  compounding  and  that 
the  benefits  of  compounding  require  a 
long  investment  horizon.  This  is  a lesson 
our  students  must  also  understand. 

Finally,  Green  proved  that  women  are 
not  financially  inferior  to  men.  She  did 
battle  with  the  best  financiers  of  her  time 
and  usually  won.  The  path  she  blazed 
through  Wall  Street  was  most  impressive. 
Whatever  her  other  personal  tailings  in  life, 
Green  was  a shrewd  businessperson  and  a 
successful  investor.  She  proved  that  true 
investing  success  can  be  blind  and  a func- 
tion ot  aptitude  and  preparation  rather 


than  gender  and  race.  We  live  in  a time 
when  opportunities  for  women  in  finance 
are  greater  than  they  have  ever  been  thanks 
in  part  to  Hetty  Green.  GEE] 
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The  Strasburg  Event  January  25-28 

by  Brian  Mills,  Chairman,  International  Bond  5.  Share  Society 


No  one  could  reasonably  expect  quite  the 
same  excitement  at  Historical  Strasburg 
this  time  (to  match  last  year’s  battle  royal 
to  set  a record  auction  price  for  a U.  S. 
stock).  But  all  the  same,  a fun  time  was  had 
by  an  estimated  300  scripophilists  from 
seven  countries.  The  weather  was  chilly, 
but  fine,  sunny  on  occasion,  an  no  prob- 
lem to  people  or  cars. 

On  the  first  evening,  R.  M.  Smythe  & 
Co.  threw  a dessert  party  to  welcome  their 
visitors  prior  to  the  official  opening  on 
Friday  morning.  Around  40  dealer  tables 
were  kept  busy  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  and 
dealers  reported  good  activity,  both  trade 
and  from  the  200  or  so  visitors. 

The  highest  priced  piece  in  Smythe’s 
Friday  evening  auction,  well  attended  by 
about  100  people,  was  $6,250  (plus  10% 
premium)  for  a Buffalo  Bill,  1913  stock  of 
the  Cody-Dyer  Arizona  Mining  & Milling 
Company  signed  as  president  by  William 
F.  Cody.  This  was  not  one  of  Bill’s  better 
ventures  because  his  partner  Dyer  took  off 
with  the  cash  and  left  him  the  stock  certifi- 
cates— “worthless”  but  today  selling  at 
over  $6,000  a piece! 

On  Saturday,  the  now  traditional  and 
crowded  International  Bond  & Share 
Society  breakfast  was  introduced  by  U.  S. 
Chapter  President  Flaley  Garrison  and  host- 
ed by  Vice-President  Richard  Gregg.  After  a 
healthy  financial  position  had  been  reported 


by  Secretary/Treasurer  Diana  Herzog,  the 
Chairman  noted  that  the  Society’s  mission  is 
to  serve  stock  and  bond  collectors  in  both 
the  U.  S.  and  worldwide,  principally 
through  the  IBSS  Journal.  IBSS  is  now  twice 
as  large  as  any  other  scripophily  society  in 
the  world  and  hopes  to  welcome  many  more 
American  members  in  1996. 

The  IBSS  business  meeting  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  entertaining  and  interesting 
talk  by  bookdealer  Ray  Boas  on  book  col- 
lecting as  an  aid  to  scripophily.  Boas  sug- 
gested that  books  can  be  classified  as 
“introductory,  reference,  classic  and  specif- 
ic,” and  described  the  place  for  each  in  the 
scripophilists  library. 

After  the  Museum  of  American 
Financial  History’s  Chairman  John  Herzog 
had  reported  its  recent  activities,  particu- 
larly the  bicentennial  exhibit  for  the 
American  Bank  Note  Company,  IBSS 
President  Haley  Garrison  invited  break- 
fasting members  to  go  outside  in  the  cold 
to  confirm  that  the  Mount  Vernon  tree 
dedicated  at  last  year’s  event  was  growing 
healthily.  Without  exception,  the  members 
were  willing  to  take  Haley’s  word  that  the 
tree  now  exceeded  his  height. 

The  Smythe  auction  continued  on 
Saturday  evening.  Over  the  two  sessions, 
85%  of  the  556  lots  were  sold,  for  a total 
of  $266,000  (including  10%  buyer  premi- 
um). The  mail  section  raised  further 


$128,546.  The  majority  of  the  auction 
went  as  expected  by  the  auctioneers,  with 
most  lots  being  sold  close  to  estimates. 
Important  autographed  stocks  included 
$4,500  paid  for  possibly  unique  Hetty 
Green  on  a Pullman  Company  stock  and 
$4,100  for  Daniel  Drew  on  a Buffalo  &C 
State  Line  Rail  Road  Stock.  Some  of  the 
less  rare,  even  though  important,  auto- 
graphed pieces  proved  difficult  to  sell. 

Strongest  were  the  18th  Century 
stocks  with  several  around  $5,000;  for 
example,  $5,200  for  the  impressive  Asylum 
Company  share  of  1794,  signed  by  Robert 
Morris  and  issued  to  John  Nicholson.  State 
and  Confederate  bonds  sold  mostly  above 
estimates.  The  foreign  section  sold  well, 
though  small  with  only  1 5 lots;  highest  was 
$ 1 ,300  for  a 1 827  Irish  railroad.  The  weak- 
est section  was  one  of  simple  autographs 
(not  on  stocks)  matted  with  photos  etc., 
only  one  selling  out  of  fourteen  offered, 
showing  that  for  scripophilists  content  and 
context  are  essential. 

Once,  again  a successful  and  enjoy- 
able three-day  event  in  the  Amish  Country. 
The  Smythe  family,  happily  at  full  strength 
this  year,  demonstrated  their  polymath 
skills  as  hoteliers,  organizers,  hosts,  auc- 
tioneers, party-givers,  dealers  and  trustees 
and,  with  their  staff,  gave  the  300  visitors 
and  dealers  their  usual  warm,  professional 
and  expert  welcome.  H23 
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The  1996  IBSS  Award 


The  1996  International  Bond  & Share  Society  Awatd  for  a distinguished  contribution 
to  scripophily  was  announced  by  the  US  Chapter  at  the  Strasburg  Event  on  January  27. 
The  Society’s  international  awards  panel  unanimously  agreed  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Wilmer  S.  Roberts,  who  sadly  died  last  year.  The  citation  reads  as  follows: 

Wil  Roberts  was  an  early  enthusiast  for  the  hobby  and  was  the  first  President  of  the  US 
Chapter  of  the  IBSS.  He  made  a major  contribution  to  studying  Revolutionary  financial 
material.  With  his  kind  and  supportive  personality,  Wil  encouraged  many  new  collectors 
into  scripophily  and  it  is  entirely  fitting  that  an  award  should  be  made  in  his  memory. 

The  1996  IBSS  Award  is  in  the  form  of  a check  for  $250  to  be  given  in  honor  of 
the  late  Wilmer  S.  Roberts  to  medical  research  in  Philadelphia. 
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PSN5MINT  CITY 

A wild  west  boom  town  where  even  Wells  Fargo  wouldn’t  go. 

A tale  of  the  great  American  Wild  West 


By  Fred  N.  Hooabird 


area’s  tallest  in  the  Panamint  range  over- 
looking Death  Valley.  In  this  secluded 
desert  canyon,  the  prospectors  found  more 
than  the  exciting  silver  and  copper  discov- 
eries that  were  to  follow:  they  found  pre- 
cious cargo  of  water  in  springs  high  up  in 
the  canyon. 

The  prospectors  stuck  with  their  dis- 
covery, living  locally  in  the  canyon,  daring 
not  to  leave  their  claims  for  fear  of  over- 
staking by  an  unscrupulous  neighbor,  and 
waited  for  a chance  at  investors  with  the 
necessary  and  much  needed  cash  to  open 
up  the  mines  and  bleed  the  mountains  of 
the  precious  treasure,  silver. 

By  late  spring,  1873,  there  were  the 
beginnings  of  a town.  “The  pioneers  of  the 
place  and  a few  newcomers  were  camped  in 
caves  or  stockades  thatched  with  boughs. 
Everything  in  sight  had  been  monumented 
and  the  residents  were  waiting  comfortably 
for  the  next  turn  of  the  wheel,”  said  Neill 
Wilson  in  his  book  on  the  Panamint  Silver 
Stampede. 

E.P.  Raines,  a fast-talking  “shabby 
operator”  and  hopeful  stock  investor  in 
San  Francisco,  had  dreamed  of  striking  it 
rich.  He  watched  the  stock  exchange  daily, 
anxiously  waiting  for  any  tip  ol  an 
impending  mining  strike,  but  could  do 
nothing,  as  he  had  no  capital.  After  hearing 
the  whispers  of  “Panamint",  he  set  out  in 
search  ol  a grubstake. 

Finally  he  convinced  a friend,  Mr. 

Vanderlief,  a mining  promoter,  to  grub- 
stake him  for  a trip  to  Panamint, 
based  only  on  a rumor  heard 
at  the  exchange,  in  the 
hopes  of  finding  a 
new  strike.  While 
in  Panamint,  lie  ob- 
tained options  on 


Prospectors  anxiously  combed  the  hills 
looking  for  a new  bonanza  after  the 
discovery  of  rich  ore  in  Cerro  Gordo  in 
the  early  1860’s,  in  the  rugged  Inyo 
Mountains,  a day’s  stage  ride  northeast 
from  Los  Angeles.  By  1869,  a small  group 
of  prospectors  had  found  ore  in  a steep- 
welled  canyon  two  ranges  east  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  near  Telescope  Peak,  one  of  the 


key  mining  properties.  After  seeing  the 
town  and  prospects,  he  “rushed  into  a hotel” 
in  Los  Angeles  and  told  them  of  the 
Panamint  riches,  next  to  Cerro  Gordo.  In 
doing  so,  he  started  a well  calculated  “rush” 
to  Panamint. 

Then,  in  another  well  calculated 
design  to  entice  excitement,  he  traveled 
north  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  succeed- 
ed in  getting  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press 
to  make  a small  entry  into  the  popular 
mining  paper:  “A  friend  who  returned  this 
week  from  a trip  to  (the)  Panamint  mines, 
furnishes  us  with  some  information  con- 
cerning the  new  district,  which  is  of  inter- 
est... some  of  the  leads  are  described  as 
cropping  out  from  a quarter  of  a mile  to 
two  miles  in  length  and  run  from  a “knife 
blade”  to  thirty  fee  in  width. . .About  100 
claims  have  been  recorded  and  a townsite 
has  been  located ” 

Raines  secured  another  grubstake 
from  Vanderlief.  This  time  they  took  300 
pounds  of  ore  by  wagon  to  Los  Angeles, 
with  the  aim  of  getting  to  the  newspapers 
for  promotion,  which  worked  to  perfec- 
tion. He  continued  to  San  Francisco,  now 
armed  with  “many  column  inches  of  news- 
paper encomium  (glowing  praise),  perfect 
food  for  the  news-hungry  mining  reporters. 

A “chance”  meeting  with  Senator 
John  P.  [ones  was  arranged  at  a poker  table 
in  a local  club.  Raines  got  their  attention 
on  the  opening  ante,  not  with  his  cash,  but 
with  a chunk  of  high  grade  Panamint  ore, 
rolled  across  the  table  in  Jones’  direction. 
He  got  a $ 1 ,000  advance  on  the  spot,  and 
another  $13,000  later. 

Though  it  took  Raines  a few  tries,  he 
finally  got  Senator  Jones  to  visit  Panamint. 
Jones  was  so  impressed  that  he  purchased 
options  on  five  claims  for  $113,000 
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(including  the  Wyoming  and  Hemlock), 
and  the  newspaper  write-ups  followed  with 
glowing  reports,  exactly  as  Raines  had 
planned.  “...The  indications  are  that 
Panamint  is  the  richest  mineral  strike  ever 
made  in  quartz  on  the  Pacific  Coast.," 
quoted  a newspaper  in  the  spring  of  1874. 

Jones,  meanwhile,  got  his  friend 
Senator  William  Stewart  involved.  Friends 
since  the  1850  s,  the  two  often  invested 
together.  The  opportunity  came  at  a time 
when  Stewart  had  left  the  Senate,  and  was 
busy  with  his  law  practice  and  mining 
investments. 

With  the  influx  of  capital  in  Panamint 
from  Jones  and  Stewart,  other  investors  and 
speculators  jumped  on  the  bandwagon. 
Production  at  some  of  the  prospects  began, 
and  a few  crude  mills  were  erected.  The  first 
public  notice  in  a technical  journal  of  dis- 
trict activity  was  published  in  1874  by  Ross 
Raymond  in  Mineral  Resources  West  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains:  . . (there  has  been)  a vig- 
orous prospect  of  the  district,  the  result  of 
which  has  been  the  discovery  and  location 
of  over  160  claims,  and  building  by  the 
miners  of  suitable  winter  quarters. . .” 

Stewart  soon  traveled  to  Panamint  with 
hopes  of  getting  a profitable  mining  opera- 
tion started.  “Our  headquarters  at  Panamint 
were  in  a mountain  ravine  where  there  was 
grass  and  plenty  of  spring  water... it  was  an 
admirable  place  for  outlaws. . .A  company  of 
gentlemen  engaged  in  the  business  of  stop- 
ping stages,  and  relieving  the  express  box  and 
passengers  of  gold  and  other  valuable(s). . ., 
resided  in  this  secluded  nook.  They  were  a 
picturesque  crew... and  wearing  as  orna- 
ments enough  guns  to  stock  a hardware 
store.  The  outlaws  had  discovered  some 
rich  veins  which  terminated  at  the  spring, 
and  it  was  there  that  they  built  there  crude 
home,  “the  resort  of  the  road  agents,”  which 


soon  became  Stewart’s  new  home. 

Never  one  to  pass  up  a good  opportu- 
nity, Stewart  soon  bought  out  the  outlaw’s 
mines.  “We  purchased  from  them  most  of 
their  mines-which  were  no  good  to  them, 
for  they  were  too  lazy  to  work  them  — 

So  the  story  goes,  Stewart  had  to 
arrange,  as  part  of  the  sale,  a compromise 
with  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.  The  outlaws  had 
robbed  so  many  stages  elsewhere,  that  they 
felt  that  if  they  left  the  hideout,  they  would 
be  shot  or  captured.  So  Stewart  arranged  a 
sort  of  buyout,  where  a portion  of  the 
money  from  the  sale  of  the  mines  went  to 
Wells,  Fargo  & Co.,  a longtime  client  of 
Senator  Stewart’s. 

Not  so,  the  outlaws  were  John  Small 
and  John  McDonald,  who  had  recently 
stolen  $4,462.64  from  a Wells  Fargo  trea- 
sure box  during  a stage  robbery  in  Eureka 
County,  Nevada  during  which  they  killed 
the  shotgun  messenger  Jim  Miller.  They  hid 
in  Panamint  where  they  posed  as  miners, 
even  staking  what  ended  up  as  key  claims  on 
silver  veins  in  the  hills.  Wells  Fargo  had 
offered  $4,000  for  their  capture.  Famous 
Wells  Fargo  detective  James  Hume  was  hot 
on  their  trail.  Stewart  arranged  to  pay 
Hume  the  $4,462.64  as  part  of  his  $12,000 
purchase  ol  Small  and  McDonald’s  claims. 

The  best  of  two  of  the  claims  bought 
from  the  outlaws  were  the  Wyoming  and 
Hemlock  mines,  high  on  the  ridge  leading 
to  Telescope  Peak,  nearly  two  thousand  feet 
above  town. 

Stewart’s  crews  “sank  two  shafts” 
according  to  his  memoirs,  “from  two  to 
three  hundred  feet,  in  ore  from  five  to  eight 
feet  wide... averaging  $200-300  per  ton. 
We  erected  a very  expensive  quartz 
mill... but  found,  to  our  astonishment,  that 
in  each  case  the  ore  was  a pipe,  and  extend- 
ed but  a few  feet  from  the  start  in  each 


direction.”  By  the  time  they  were  in  full 
production,  the  town  of  Panamint  had 
1,500—2,000  people  living  in  everything 
from  blanket  rolls  to  canvas  tents  and  crude 
frame  buildings  up  and  down  the  canyon. 

They  produced  about  $1  million  in 
bullion,  but  the  “abrupt  termination”  of 
the  ore  created  a loss  to  the  investors. 
Meanwhile,  the  stage  robbers  that  Stewart 
had  bought  out  didn’t  leave,  but  became 
friendly  with  everyone.  Stewart  guessed,  as 
did  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.  who  refused  to  set 
up  an  office  at  Panamint,  that  the  robbers 
were  waiting  to  steal  the  bullion,  then  dis- 
appear. 

Stewart  got  an  idea  to  put  the  silver 
bullion  into  750  pound  spherical  ingots, 
and  stacked  them  in  plain  sight  like  can- 
non balls.  The  unwieldy  ingots  were  nearly 
impossible  to  move,  and  the  robbers  tried 
every  trick  they  knew,  but  could  never  get 
even  one  ball  lifted  onto  a wagon  to  steal. 
Meanwhile,  Stewart  had  them  hauled  to 
the  smelter  on  huge  freight  wagons,  in  full 
view  of  the  outlaws,  who  could  do  nothing 
with  these  huge  ingots,  even  if  they  had 
managed  to  steal  one. 

With  the  depletion  of  ore  from  the 
most  productive  mining  company,  coupled 
with  a fierce  winter  storm  that  wiped  out 
most  of  the  town  in  this  narrow  canyon, 
interest  in  Panamint  began  to  subside. 
Even  the  proprietor  of  the  Panamint  News 
pulled  up  stakes  and  headed  for  Darwin,  a 
neighboring  mining  camp  a half  day’s  ride 
southwest.  Jones  and  Stewart  did  not  waste 
more  money  on  the  skimpy  showings  at 
other  mines,  even  though  they  had  erected 
the  largest  mill  in  the  area.  The  mill  was 
shut  down  at  the  end  of  May  1876,  and 
employees  terminated  by  1877.  Within  a 
few  months,  Jones  quietly  put  the  mill  up 
for  sale. 
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THE  INYO  CONSOLIDATED 
MINING  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

By  1881  several  of  the  mines  at  Panamint 
were  consolidated  into  the  Inyo  Con- 
solidated Mining  Company  of  California 
by  George  M.  Pinney,  another  San 
Francisco  promoter.  In  1875,  Pinney  had 
undergone  serious  charges  of  fraud  in  stock 
schemes,  and  fled  the  country  for  two 
years.  In  1880,  after  nothing  could  be 
proved,  he  moved  to  New  York  and  started 
over  again,  but  this  time  on  the  promotion 
of  mines  at  Panamint. 

Though  the  great  mines  of  Stewart  and 
Jones’s  group  had  closed,  Pinney  was  able  to 
use  their  production  data  to  his  promotion- 
al advantage.  Raymond  reported  that  the  ore 
at  the  Hemlock  was  averaging  $80—100  per 
ton,  with  costs  of  $18-20  per  ton.  Reports 
from  the  other  mines  were  incredibly  hope- 
ful, with  reported  assays  of  $919.57  per  ton 
at  Stewart’s  Wonder,  $609.47  from  high 
grade  at  the  Wyoming,  $348.1 1 from  select 
high  grade  from  Jacob’s  Wonder,  and  others. 
But  Raymond,  always  on  the  safe  side,  never 
published  any  actual  production  figures, 
which  Pinney  and  others  could  have  used  to 
an  even  bigger  advantage. 

Initially  he  started  with  the  Ida, 
Eureka,  and  Independence  claims  which 
he  had  acquired  in  1875,  just  after  the 
news  of  Panamint  broke.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Jones-Stewart  properties  and 
mill  that  would  follow,  Pinney  felt  the 
investment  climate  in  New  York  was  ripe 
for  another  promotion. 

Pinney  had  the  Company  issue 
$500,000  in  stock,  and  gave  the  presidency 
to  Henry  Mott  Jr.  “A  pudgy  young  chem- 
istry professor  at  the  New  York  Medical 
College  and  Hospital  for  Women.”  Pinney 
was  the  general  manager  and  kept  his  office 
next  to  the  exchange  on  Broadway,  a perfect 
home  for  the  promotion  that  was  to  follow. 

As  a start,  Pinney  quietly  bought  the 
expensive  Panamint  mill  (and  possibly  the 
mines)  from  Jones  and  Stewart  for 
$50,000,  telling  stockholders  that  the 
mines  and  mill  had  cost  $500,000.  By  July, 
1881,  he  was  paying  a dividend  of  five 
cents  per  share,  even  though  there  was  no 
actual  production  from  their  own  mines. 
He  continued  to  pay  dividends  “just  like 
clockwork”  through  October,  including 


large  fees  to  himself,  apparently  paying  the 
dividends  from  the  sale  of  stock. 

The  mill  started  up  in  December, 
1881  and  production  was  from  customer 
ore  supplied  by  other  mine  owners  which 
produced  $107,400  in  bullion.  Not  a 
pound  of  bullion  was  produced  from  any 
of  the  Company’s  “mines.” 

By  the  summer  of  1 882,  San  Francisco 
newspapers  were  blasting  the  operation  as  a 
fraud.  The  Alta  California  was  particularly 
hard  on  Pinney,  publishing  his  past  exploits, 
and  questioning  anyone  who  would  dare 
invest  with  this  crook. 

Pinney  suspended  dividends  in  the 
spring  of  1882,  and  said  they  were  refur- 
bishing the  mill.  In  October  they  processed 
500  tons  of  ore  they  had  stockpiled,  possi- 
bly the  only  ore  mined  from  the 
Company’s  mines,  and  within  two  months 
produced  $26,000  in  silver  bullion.  But  on 
December  19,  a fire  broke  out  in  the  retort 
room,  and  the  mill  was  ruined.  Some  his- 
torians maintain  this  was  part  of  the  grand 
plan,  and  the  mine  manager  that  Pinney 
hired  took  off  with  the  bullion  to  San 
Francisco,  sold  it,  collected  $33,500  in 
insurance,  paid  off  his  house  in  Oakland, 
and  gave  the  company  back  $336.53. 
When  he  returned  to  New  York  and  was 
arrested,  he  refused  to  be  the  “fall  guy”  and 
told  the  press  the  whole  story. 

Meanwhile,  a few  of  the  “faithful” 
believers  briefly  took  over  the  company. 
Mott  was  removed  as  President,  and  New 


York  Supreme  Court  Judge  H.A. 
Gildersleeve  replaced  him,  with  N.G. 
Fairman  as  Secretary  about  May,  1882. 

The  group  tried  to  rely  on  the  “good 
of  boy”  republican  network,  and  used 
Stewart’s  good  friend  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and 
his  newly  formed  firm  of  Grant  & Ward  in 
New  York,  in  which  Grant’s  son,  U.S.  Grant 
Jr.  and  partners  ran  the  day  to  day  opera- 
tions. Schemes  such  as  Inyo  Consolidated 
later  blew  up,  bankrupting  the  firm  and 
Grant  by  1884,  who  had  put  all  his  money 
and  trust  into  his  son  and  partners. 

The  mines  were  doomed  for  failure. 
Other  mines  in  Panamint  were  similar  to 
those  Stewart’s  group  mined,  but  less  pro- 
ductive. Little  bullion  was  produced,  and 
the  Company  was  basically  idle  for  three 
years.  By  1885,  Fairman  tried  another  go 
at  the  operation.  They  reorganized  as  the 
Surprise  Mining  and  Milling  Co.,  and 
began  constructing  a new  mill.  Without 
ore  to  feed  the  mill,  there  could  be  no  pro- 
duction, which  resulted  in  a guaranteed 
failure  of  the  enterprise,  a mistake  still 
made  by  naive  mining  investors  today. 

Even  though  Fairman’s  mill  was  blown 
apart  by  a tremendous  windstorm,  he  built 
another  in  1887.  The  operation  failed  mis- 
erably without  ore,  and  the  company  faded 
away  with  the  town.  The  few  wood  houses 
remaining  were  purchased  about  1955  and 
hauled  off  by  Walter  Knott  to  a new  amuse- 
ment park  called  “Knott’s  Berry  Farm"  in 
Anaheim,  and  are  still  there  today,  sail 
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Wisconsin  Railroad  Financing* 
In  The  Mid-19tli  Century 


By  Paul  Sarnoff,  Contributing  Editor 


Before  1850,  eastern  and  south- 
ern Wisconsin  consisted  main- 
ly of  fertile  prairie  interspersed 
with  openings  and  stands  of  forest  timber. 
Understandably,  the  area  became  host  to  a 
large  and  flourishing  farm  community. 
The  growing  cascade  of  farm  products 
were  shipped  to  markets  in  the  lake  region, 
mainly  Milwaukie  (spelling  change  after 
Wisconsin  changed  from  a territory  to  a 
state).  Indeed,  the  volume  of  crops  became 
so  immense  that  other  means  than  the 
farm  wagon  were  needed  to  ship  the  agri- 
cultural riches  to  markets  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan. 

At  first  the  local  movers  and  shakers  of 
improving  crop  transport  envisioned  float- 
ing grains  to  the  lake  from  inland  via  canal. 
So  the  government  provided  a “land  grant” 
that  consisted  of  half  the  land  in  a strip  six 
miles  wide  running  from  Green  Bay  to 
Portage”  (216  miles).  The  canal,  however, 
was  never  constructed.  Instead,  it  was  envi- 
sioned by  promotional  minded  “locals”  that 
a railroad  should  be  constructed,  which 
would  not  only  reach  the  lake,  but  also  run 
to  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin  (on  the  Mississippi 
River)  so  that  the  crops  could  How  rather 
rapidly  to  all  parts  of  America. 

An  observer  claims:  “...In  1847  there 
were  no  capitalists  in  Milwaukie  or  in 
Wisconsin.  1 here  were  many  active,  ener- 
getic men  ready  to  engage  in  the  work,  but 
without  money.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  those  engaged  in  this  matter  would 
prove  abortive,  and  that  the  project  was  at 
least  twenty  years  in  advance  of  the  country 
either  to  build  or  sustain...” 


Yet  on  November  23,  1847  a group  of 
enterprising  citizens,  motivated,  of  course, 
by  visions  of  helping  farmers,  formed  the 
Milwaukie  and  Waukesha  Railway  Com- 
pany. These  “patriotic  pioneers”  began 
modestly  by  planning  to  construct  an  18- 
mile  road  to  run  between  Milwaukie  and 
Waukesha.  President  of  this  fledging  road 
was  Byron  Kilbourne,  who  incidentally  was 
also  Mayor  of  Milwaukie  at  the  time.  The 
territorial  government  of  Wisconsin  had 
chartered  several  other  roads,  but  this  was 
the  only  one  to  be  built.  “The  commission- 
ers named  in  the  charter  of  the  Company 
met  at  the  City  Hotel  in  Milwaukie  and 
elected  officers,  including  A.  W.  Randall, 
afterwards  state  governor,  as  Secretary. 

Books  for  subscription  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  railroad  were  opened  on  the 
first  Monday  of  February,  1848,  and 
remained  opened  till  April  5,  1949,  before 
the  sum  of  $100,000,  and  five  per  cent 
paid  thereon,  that  being  the  amount 
required  by  the  charter  before  the  compa- 
ny could  organize  as  a corporation.” 

The  first  board  of  directors  was  elect- 
ed on  May  19,  1849.  But  before  that  the 
charter  had  been  amended  to  extend  the 
road  from  Waukesha  to  Madison  and  then 
to  the  Mississippi  River  “at  some  point  in 
the  Grant  County.”  So  in  1850  the  name 
of  the  railroad  was  changed  to  Milwaukee 
& Mississippi  Railroad  Company. 

The  modus  operandi  for  the  farmer  to 
invest  in  this  kind  of  company  was  “to  sub- 
scribe to  the  stock,  give  his  note  for  the 
amount  of  the  subscription,  payable  to  the 
order  of  the  company,  secured  by  a mort- 


gage on  his  farm,  bearing  from  8 to  10  per 
cent  interest.  The  company  then  attached  to 
said  note  and  mortgage  its  bond  guarantee- 
ing the  payment  of  the  note  and  mortgage, 
principal  and  interest,  and  by  the  terms  of 
the  bond  the  note  and  mortgage  were 
assigned  to  the  holder,  and  such  note,  mort- 
gage and  bond  were  sold  in  the  market 
together  as  one  security,  and  not  separately, 
the  note  not  endorsed.  An  agreement  was 
also  given  to  the  farmer  by  which  the  com- 
pany signed  to  pay  interest  on  the  note  until 
it  came  due,  in  consideration  of  which  the 
farmer  made  an  assignment  of  his  prospec- 
tive dividends  on  the  stock  so  subscribed  for 
sufficient  to  pay  said  interest...”* 

Since  no  general  railroad  law  was 
enacted  in  Wisconsin  before  1872,  compa- 
nies formed  for  railroad  construction  were 
incorporated  by  special  charter...  “except 
that  the  purchasers  of  a railroad  sold  under 
provisions  of  a mortgage  or  trust  deed  were 
authorized  by  a general  law  to  organize 
anew  and  thereby  succeed  to  the  charter 
rights  and  franchises  of  the  company  that 
gave  the  mortgage  or  trust  deed...” 

By  1856  the  company  had  managed 
to  build  234  miles  of  road.  But  in  1859—60 
the  company  defaulted  in  the  payment  of 
interest  on  its  mortgage  bonds  and  a fore- 
closure took  place. 

Continued  on  page  39 

*note  An  observer  claims:  ...“It  is  needless 
to  say  that  this  stock  proved  worthless  and 
that  the  farmers  were  compelled  to  pay 
their  mortgages  and  that  many  lost  their 
farms. . .” 
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In  1902,  when  Eugene  DuPont 
died,  the  elders  of  the  family  felt 
there  was  no  one  in  the  DuPont 
family  qualified  to  run  the  company,  so 
they  decided  to  sell  out  to  their  biggest 
competitor  Laflin  and  Rand.  But  young 
Alfred  argued  that  it  was  a DuPont 
birthright  to  keep  the  company  in  the 
family,  so  the  elders  gave  him  one  week  to 
come  up  with  12  million  dollars  to  buy 
the  company.  Alfred  knew  his  executive 
abilities  were  lacking  and  that  there  was 
only  one  man  that  could  provide  the  tal- 
ents needed  and  that  was  cousin  F.C. 
(Coleman)  DuPont! 

Coleman  was  in  Ohio  at  the  time  run- 
ning various  coal  companies  and  street  rail- 
ways (Johnstown  Railway)  and  he  was  very 
successful.  However,  he  always  wanted  to  go 
back  to  Wilmington,  so  he  agreed  to  help 
Alfred  with  three  conditions:  1.  T.C. 
DuPont  would  be  president  of  the  company 
with  a free  hand  and  Alfred  would  be  vice 
president.  2.  Their  cousin  Pierre  would  join 
the  company  as  treasurer.  3.  T.C.  DuPont 
would  own  30%  of  the  company!  Wow! 
Alfred  and  Pierre  with  only  25%  each. 

In  a deep  booming  voice,  Coleman 
proposed  at  a board  meeting  to  pay  more 
than  the  12  million  the  elders  wanted  for 
the  company.  He  suggested  the  elders 
accept  notes  worth  $12  million  with  4% 
interest  plus  25%  of  the  new  corporation 
in  exchange  for  their  stock.  For  a mere, 
$2,500.00  in  cash  (the  legal  costs  for  set- 
ting up  the  new  company),  the  three 
cousins  acquired  the  largest  gunpowder 
trust  in  the  history  of  the  world  (an  evalu- 
ation of  the  company  revealed  that  the 
assets  were  worth  $24  million)! 

Coleman  did  not  waste  any  time  in 
getting  down  to  business.  Within  two 
weeks  of  assuming  the  presidency,  he 
appeared  at  a board  meeting  and  dumped  a 
bag  on  the  table.  “There’s  control  of  Laflin 
and  Rand,  he  boasted.  He  financed  this 
purchase  of  $35  million  of  assets  through 
exchange  of  Laflin  and  Rand  shares  for 
those  of  the  new  DuPont  Company.  He 


The 

Greatest 

DuPont 


By  Michael  Houdart 

now  had  control  of  the  very  company  to 
which  the  elders  would  have  sold. 

Coleman  had  done  the  impossible.  In 
the  short  span  of  one  month  and  spending 
about  $6,000.00  in  cash,  he  had  acquired 
through  the  issue  of  stock  over  $59  million 
in  new  assets! 

In  1905  “Coleman’s  company”  as  it 
was  being  called,  was  manufacturing  over 
80%  of  all  blasting  powder  and  100%  of 
all  military  smokeless  powder  in  the  world. 

Coleman’s  reputation  and  popularity 
grew  and  he  not  only  controlled  the  com- 
pany but  he  also  controlled  the  politics  of 
Delaware  like  a feudal  lord.  He  personally 
ran  the  senatorial  campaign  of  his  cousin 
Henry  A.  DuPont  who  was  overwhelming- 
ly elected  U.S.  Senator.  Coleman  then 
went  to  work  and  helped  to  elect  William 
Howard  Taft  President  1908. 

“Coly”  outpaced  all  the  other  DuPonts 
when  it  came  to  lavish  spending.  He  moved 
to  New  York  and  set  up  in  a penthouse  on 
top  of  his  21 -story  McAlpin  Hotel.  He 
became  a big  man  in  the  world’s  biggest 


town.  He  began  building  other  hotels 
including  the  famous  Waldorf-Astoria.  His 
penthouse  became  the  scene  of  frequent  wild 
parties  packed  with  beautiful  young  woman. 

But  Coleman  knew  where  his  bread 
was  buttered.  “I  exist  in  New  York,”  he 
explained,  “but  I live  in  Delaware.”  He 
came  back  to  Delaware  and  boasted,  “I  am 
going  to  build  a monument  one  hundred 
miles  high  and  lay  it  on  the  ground.”  The 
result  was  a 200  foot  wide  highway  (the 
Delaware  Turnpike)  smashing  through 
Delaware’s  farms  from  Wilmington  to  the 
border  of  Maryland.  The  smart  business- 
man, Coleman  simply  wrote  this  expense 
(20  million  dollars)  off  his  taxes  as  “charity”. 

By  1914,  Coleman  was  having  such  a 
great  time  building  companies  of  his  own 
and  involving  himself  in  politics  that  he  lost 
interest  in  running  the  DuPont  Company. 

After  much  maneuvering  and  finagling 
among  the  cousins,  Coleman  sold  his  shares 
to  a group  headed  by  Pierre  on  February  22, 
1914. 

Coleman  then  turned  all  his  attention 
to  politics.  He  was  at  one  time  named  as  a 
possible  republican  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  through  a series  of  ques- 
tionable deals  at  which  people  were  out- 
raged and  across  the  country  it  became 
known  as  “Delaware’s  Dirty  Deal." 

Coleman  resigned  from  the  Senate  in 
1928  as  part  of  the  infamous  Teapot  Dome 
scandal  (see  Issue  54  of  Friends  of  Financial 
Histoiy).  He  died  in  1930. 

For  years  the  huge  6'4",  210  pound 
athlete,  the  cigar-chomping  Coleman  with 
a broad  smile  and  sweeping  gestures,  had 
been  the  very  symbol  of  DuPont.  Front 
building  the  greatest  gunpowder  company 
in  history,  to  building  the  National 
Security  League  which  led  America  into 
World  War  I,  to  becoming  a U.S.  Senator, 
Coleman  had  been  a national  giant. 

Without  the  leadership  of  T.C. 
DuPont  there  would  be  no  DuPont  com- 
pany today.  He  was  the  greatest  and  most 
important  DuPont  since  the  founder!  r?3n 
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WHO  AND  WHERE 

American  Vignettes  Tel.  (908)  241-4209 

PO  Box  155H.  Roselle  Park.  NJ  07204-0155 

Antique  Securities  Tel,  (703)  620-1667 

11145  Lake  Chapel  Lane.  Reston.  VA 

David  M.  Beach  Tel.  (407)  657-7403 

PO.  Box  2026,  Goldenrod,  FL  32733  Fax  (407)  657-6382 

£ Buttonwood  Galleries  Tel.  (212)  823-1523 

^ 100  Union  Avenue.  Cresskill,  NJ  07626 

C/3 

2 Centennial  Documents  Tel.  (908)  73Q-6009 

E PO  Box  5262.  Clinton.  NJ  08809  Fax  (908)  730-9566 

H.J.W.  Daugherty  Tel.  (508)  255-7488 

P.O  Box  1 146E,  Eastham,  MA  02642 

Frost  & Robinson  Tel.  (215)  357-6820 

PO  Box  814.  Richboro.  PA  18954  Fax  (215)  357-4847 

George  Haley  Garrison  Tel.  (804)  220-3838 

Drawer  JH.  Williamsburg,  VA  23187  (800)  451-4504 

Greentree  Stocks  Tel,  (602)  282-6547 

2756  W.  Hwy.  89-A,  Sedona,  AZ  86336 

Clinton  Hollins 

PO.  Box  112M,  Springfield,  VA  22150 

Investment  Research  Institute  Tel.  (510)  686-9067 

3043  Clayton  Road,  Concord,  CA  94519  Fax  (510)  686-9486 

George  H.  LaBarre  Galleries.  Inc.  Tel.  (603)  882-2411 

PO.  Box  746,  Hollis,  NH  03049  (800)  842-7000 

Norrico,  Inc.  Tel.  (718)  380-4009 

PO.  Box  6688-FFH,  Flushing,  NY  11365-6688  Fax  (718)  380-9793 

Ken  Prag,  Paper  Americana  Tel.  (415)  566-6400 

PO.  Box  14817,  San  Francisco,  CA  94144 

Rails  Remembered  Tel.  (818)  572-0419 

Robert  0.  Greenawall,  P.O.  Box  464.  Rosemead.  CA  91770 

R.M.  Smythe  & Co..  Inc.  Tel.  (212)  943-1880 

26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  1 0004  (800)  622-1 880 

David  Strebe  Tel.  (301)  262-8159 

P.O.  Box  793,  Seabrook,  MD  20703  Fax  (301)  805-4526 

Stock  Search  International  Tel.  (800)  537-4523 

1 0855  N.  Glen  Abbey,  Tucson,  AZ  85737  Fax  (520)  544-9395 

Scott  J.  Winslow  Assoc.,  Inc.  Tel.  (603)  472-7040 

P.O.  Box  10240,  Bedford,  NH  03110-0240  (800)  225-6233 

Yesterday's  Paper  Inc.  Tel.  (714)  583-9838 

31815  Camino  Capistrano,  San  Juan  Capistrano.  CA  92675 

Benecke  & Rehse  GmbH  Tel.  05331/72890 

Am  Hogrevenkamp  4,  D 3340  Wolfenbuttel  Fax  05331/31575 

g Raab  Verlag  Gmbh  Tel.  00  49  60  51/82  08  14 

1 Vor  dem  Schifftor  2-6.  D-63571  Gelnhausen  Fax  00  49  60  51/82  08  22 

UJ 

Reinhild  Tschbpe  Tel.  02101-602756/604814 

Bruchwag  8 D-41564  Kaarst  2 

The  Scripophily  Shop.  Tel.  071-495  0580,  Fax  071-495  0565 

z Britannia  Hotel,  Grosvenor  Square.  London,  W1A  3AN 

«r  . 

e M.  Veissid  & Co.  Tel.  0743-272-140 

“ 6 & 7 Castle  Gales,  Shrewsbury  SY1 2AE  Fax  0743-366-041 

Numistoria  Fax  (1)49-27-92-18,  Tel.  (1)49-27-92-71 

= 76  rue  de  Richelieu,  75002  Paris,  France  Guy  Cilre 

□ Portafoglio  Storica  Tel.  051-520992 

Via  Malvasia  n.  1, 1-40131  Bologna,  Italy  Alex  Wilula 
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Hpi^iiipppiipiispf  books  for  the  collector 


The  Stock  Market 
Explained  for  Young 
Investors 

1993:  Business  Classics 

By  Sarah  E.  Massey 

A price/earnings  ratio,  bull  and  bear,  inter- 
est rates,  and  value-weighted  indices  are 
vocabulary  of  your  average  “Wall  Streeter,” 
but  to  those  of  us  who  are  just  beginning 
to  explore  the  world  of  investment,  the 
terms  are  practically  Greek.  One  author 
has  successfully  explained  the  terminology 
and  conceptual  framework  of  investment 
for  young  people,  in  “young  people’s 
English.”  Clayton  P.  Fisher’s  The  Stock 
Market  Explained  for  Young  Investors  is  a 


step  by  step  walk-through  of  how  to  begin 
research,  analyze  that  research,  and  under- 
stand the  numbers  and  methodology  of 
modern  finance  in  order  to  invest. 

The  Stock  Market  Explained  for  Young 
Investors  was  not  written  for  those  who  are 
simply  new  to  the  “Street,”  but  for  young 
people  who  desire  easy-to-understand  lan- 
guage and  usage.  Words  that  are  familiar  to 
teenagers’  vocabularies,  for  example,  “real- 
ly, lots,  and  zillions,”  are  useful  in  main- 
taining reader  interest  in  the  subject.  Fisher 
also  utilizes  his  sense  of  humor  to  attract 
his  readers  with  comments  like,  “Wall 
Streeters  like  to  do  everything  in  more 
complicated  ways  than  they  need  to,”  or 
“Universities  pay  guys  like  Albert  Einstein 
to  just  sit,  think,  and  invent  things.” 

Fisher  gives  a lot  of  practical  advice  to 


the  young  investor.  For  example,  he  tells 
the  reader  to  set  a stop-loss  on  their  stocks 
at  7%— 10%  below  purchase  price,  so  loss- 
es are  not  outrageous.  He  also  stresses  thor- 
ough research  of  the  markets  and  prospec- 
tive companies,  including  a checklist  of 
exactly  what  to  look  for  in  potential  invest- 
ments. Fisher  also  includes  a list  of  Wall 
Street  reference  books,  describing  each  in 
Chapter  14. 

Young  people  can  benefit  greatly  from 
reading  about  and  understanding  invest- 
ment. Mathematics,  in  the  form  of  account- 
ing, research  techniques,  and  understanding 
the  value  of  money  is  developed  in  Fisher’s 
text.  The  Stock  Market  Explained  for  Young 
Investors  is  a sound  resource  for  those  young 
people  who  are  being  introduced  to  the 
world  of  finance.  333 
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COLLECTOR’S 


MARKETPLACE 


Business  & Financial 
Histories  & Biographies 

Out-of-print  books  selected  for  collectors  of 
financial  history  and  scripophily.  Catalogs  issued. 

Ray  Boas,  Bookseller, 

6 Church  Street 
New  Preston,  CT  06777 
Phone  (860)  868-9596  • Fax  (860)  868-9939 
http://www.rayboasbookseller.com 


Ken  Prag 
Paper  Americana 

• Stocks  & Bonds  • Post  Cards  • Passes  • 
• Timetables  • Etc.  • 

Catalog  plus  3 beautiful  stocks  $4.95 
Also  buy! 

Ken  Prag,  Box  14817, 

San  Francisco,  CA  94144 
Tel.  (415)  566-6400 


AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  HISTORY 


STOCKS,  BONDS  AND  FINANCIAL  DOCUMENTS 
HIGHLIGHTING  THE  HISTORY 
OF  GOVERNMENT  FINANCE, 

WALL  STREET  AND  AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE. 

WE  ARE  ONE  OF  AMERICA  S LEADING  DEALERS 
SPECIALIZING  IN  BETTER  QUALITY 
FINANCIAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

LETTERS,  DOCUMENTS  AND  AUTOGRAPHS 
RELATED  TO  AMERICA  S FINANCIAL  HISTORY. 


FOR  A COPY  OF  OUR  NEXT  CATALOG 
PLEASE  CALL  US  TOLL  FREE  IN  USA  (800)  225-6233 


Scott  J.  Winslow  Associates 
Post  Office  Box  10240 
Bedford,  New  Hampshire  03110 
(800)  225-6233  (603)  472-7040  Fax  (603)  472-8773 


CUE  VTl  Aol 


European  Auction  House 

Trading  Company  for  Historic  Securities 


Our  Auction 
Schedule 


16.03.1996 

Public  Auction  Dusseldorf 
with  papershow 

21.06.1996 

Postal  auction 

19.10.1996 

Public  auction  Gelnhausen 
with  bazaar 


8.12.1996 

Postal  auction 


We  deal  in  stocks 
and  bonds 


You  can  view  150  albums 
in  our  shop 

We  publish  our  own 
magazine  for  customers 

monthly  brochures 

quarterly  catalogues 

largest  producer  of  security 
calendars  in  the  worlds  - 82 
different  calendars  with 
offers  of  stocks  and  bonds. 


Raab  Verlag 

P.O.Box  1432  • D-63554  Gelnhausen 
Phone:01149-6051-820813-  Fax:  01149-6051-820822 


IT’S  HOT!! 


White  Water  Development  Corp. 


First  time  offered  — created  certificate  featuring 
Bill  and  Hillary  paddling  their  canoe  in  white  water. 
Will  they  make  it?  Includes  eight  other  characters 
involved  in  the  controversy.  Very  colorful. 

A must  for  every  collection  and  a perfect  gift  for  your 
political  friends.  Certificates  are  numbered  and  hand 
signed  by  the  originator.  Limited  supply.  $50.00. 

M.  Houdart,  34  Church  Road,  Marmora,  NJ  08223 
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Wisconsin  Railroad 

Continued  from  page  33 

A new  company  called  the  Milwaukee 
& Prairie  du  Chien  Railway  Company  was 
formed  by  the  buyers,  which  “succeeded  to 
all  the  rights  and  property  of  the  former 
company.”* 

Now  without  recounting  in  this  arti- 
cle what  happened  later  to  this  railroad,  it  is 
fitting  to  enlarge  a bit  on  how  the  railroad 
was  financed  — and  what  happened  to  both 
bondholders  and  stockholders  when  the 
road  defaulted  and  was  “organized  anew.” 

w is(‘on*in  Kailroiiil 
Finalising  Modus 
Operand  i 

Basically,  the  company  (upon  being  char- 
tered) obtained  a credit  line  from  a munic- 
ipality. This  credit  line  could  be  $100,000 
to  $200,000  or  more.  The  company  then 
marketed  “packages”  of  its  bond,  the 
farmer’s  mortgage  and  note  as  a single 
“security”  that  paid  8—10%  interest  (as 
described  above).  Initial  target  for  invest- 
ment in  the  railroads  were  the  farmers  who 
hoped  to  benefit  from  the  presence  of  the 
road.  Moreover,  since  there  were  no  big 
banks  in  Milwaukee,  farmers  initially  were 
avid  in  their  buying. 

The  founders  of  the  railroad  (the  term 
“promoters”  would  be  too  kind  an  appella- 
tion) knew  that  all  they  had  to  do  was 
default  after  a few  years,  and  the  values  of 
the  bonds  would  collapse,  while  the  shares 

*note  One  of  the  most  famous  “corners” 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  involved 
the  Milwaukee  & Prairie  du  Chien  RR. 
I hope  to  recount  this  in  detail  at  a future 
time  in  this  magazine.  — P.S. 


of  stock  would  become  worthless.  These 
financial  predators  could  then  buy  up  the 
company  cheap  and  start  all  over  again.  In 
this  fashion,  the  residents  of  Wisconsin 
who  backed  early  ventures,  would  never  get 
any  money  on  their  investments,  only  new 
paper  in  the  form  of  bonds  on  the  new 
company  and  also  equity  share  for  those 
that  had  turned  into  wall  paper. 

To  note  that  the  courts  in  Wisconsin 
were  crammed  with  suits  by  gulled 
investors  would  be  a dramatic  understate- 
ment. And  to  make  matters  even  worse, 
when  Wisconsin  became  a state,  its  paid- 
ofl  politicians  carefully  considered  at  great 
length  what  to  do  about  these  abuses 
(from  1847  to  1859  only  one  railroad  had 
been  constructed  in  the  state  and  covered 
less  than  300  miles  of  track.  But  the  num- 
ber of  railroad  corporations  chartered  in 
that  state  testify  to  the  effectiveness  of 
legally  parting  people  not  only  from  their 
funds,  but  also  their  farms  and  properties, 
which  were  mortgaged  to  buy  the  bonds 
and  shares  in  roads  that  would  never  be 
built.)  So  what  do  you  think  these  politi- 
cians did? 

In  1856,  they  enacted  Section  1,  of 
chapter  121  of  the  general  laws  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  which  provided  that  “rail- 
road companies  might  borrow  money  and  as 
a security  therefor  make  trust  deeds  or  mort- 
gages of  their  railroads,  franchises  and  prop- 
erty, and  that  on  the  foreclosure  of  such  trust 
deeds  or  mortgages  and  the  sale  of  such  prop- 
erty, the  purchasers  or  such  railroad  or  any 
part  thereof  their  associates,  successors  and 
assigns  should  have  and  acquire  thereby, 
and  should  exercise  and  enjoy  thereafter  all 
and  the  same  rights,  privileges,  grants,  fran- 
chises, immunities  and  advantages  in  and 
by  such  mortgage  or  trust  deed  enumerated 


and  conveyed,  which  belonged  to  and  were 
enjoyed  by  the  company  making  such  trust 
deed  or  mortgage,  so  far  as  the  same  related 
and  appertained  to  the  portion  of  said  road 
described  in  and  conveyed  by  said  mortgage 
or  trust  deed,  as  fully  and  absolutely  in  all 
respects  as  the  corporators,  shareholders,  offi- 
cers and  agents  of  such  company  might  or 
could  have  done  theretofore  had  not  such  a 
foreclosure  sale  and  purchase  taken  place, 
and  that  such  purchasers,  their  associates, 
successors  or  assigns  might  proceed  to  orga- 
nize anew  and  elect  directors,  conduct  their 
business  generally  and  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  the  charter  of  the  railroad  compa- 
ny, with  such  variations  in  manner  and 
form  as  their  altered  circumstances  and  bet- 
ter convenience  might  seem  to  require,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  no  greater  or  enlarged 
powers  should  be  exercised  by  the  new  cor- 
poration than  were  conveyed  in  by  the  char- 
ter of  such  company.  ” 

So  you  can  readily  see  that  the 
Wisconsin  politicians  guaranteed  that  the 
financial  foxes  lurking  in  the  background 
in  Albany  and  New  York  now  had  the 
license  to  profitably  guard  the  railroad 
“chicken  coops”  they  would  be  financing 
in  the  future.  These  powerful  New  York 
financiers  known  at  the  time  as  the 
“regency”  (Democrats  and  a single  Whig) 
financed  and  constructed  the  Schenectady 
& Troy  RR  and  the  New  York  Central. 
Since  most  of  the  farmer-investors  in  the 
early  days  of  Wisconsin  railroad  construc- 
tion had  already  been  burned,  it  was  time 
for  the  politicians  in  that  state  to  turn  to 
Wall  Street  for  help. 

Look  in  the  next  issue  of  Friends  for 
what  happened  to  Wisconsin  railroads 
after  1856,  when  the  “New  York  Regency” 
really  got  into  the  act  S32 


P.O.  Box  155-FFH 


Robert  F.  Kluge,  Owner 

GRAPHIC  AND  HISTORIC  STOCKS  & BONDS 

Advise  us  of  your  collecting  interests  and  special 
requirements  for  most  appropriate  offerings. 

• Roselle  Park,  NJ  07204  • (908)241-4209 
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FROM  THE  COLLECTION 
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ttYrliftrnle  !to.  fa  $50  per  Share.  (3h*A  Share;?. 
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4.-4  ^Proprietor  of 

Shared  in  the 

CORPORATION  KNOWN  AS 

Tfee  Jpropjriefo**  of  ike  Womw’#  Jour»al, 

Which  Shares  are  transferable  in  writing  on  the  back  of  this  Certifi- 
cate, recorded  in  the  Hooks  of  the  Company.  And  upon  delivery  of 
this  Certificate  so  recorded,  to  the  treasurer,  a new  Certificate  or 
Certificates  shall  be  issued,  according  to  the  interest  of  the  parlies 


Hosion, 
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red''  CmtSUm. 
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The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History  celebrates  Women's  History  Month 
by  remembering  the  ground-breaking  work  of  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Julia  Ward  Howe:  Author,  Abolitionist, 
and  Advocate  for  Women’s  Rights 


Julia  Ward  was  born  in  New  York  City  on 
May  27,  1819.  In  1 843  she  married  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  and  moved  to  Boston.  The 
Howes  were  active  in  the  abolitionist  move- 
ment and  together  they  published  The 
Commonwealth  an  abolitionist  newspaper. 
In  1 862,  after  visiting  a Union  Army  camp, 
Julia  Ward  Howe  wrote  The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,  her  most  famous  work.  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  published  her  poem  in 
February  1 862  and  it  was  set  to  the  music 
of  John  Brown’s  Body  and  became  the 
unofficial  war  song  of  the  Union  Army. 

Many  of  the  early  leaders  in  the 
Women’s  Rights  movement,  including 


By  Meg  Ventrudo 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Lucy  Stone  and 
Mary  Livermore,  played  active  roles  in  the 
Abolitionist  movement.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
was  no  exception.  To  these  women  it 
seemed  reasonable  that  in  gaining  consti- 
tutional rights  for  freed  slaves,  especially 
the  right  to  vote,  enfranchisement  would 
also  be  extended  to  women.  In  1869,  a few 
years  after  the  Civil  War,  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  Mary  Livermore  and  Lucy  Stone 
organized  the  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  (AWSA)  in  Boston.  Unlike  the 
National  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
founded  by  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  which  excluded  men 


from  its  membership  and  published  a 
newspaper  titled  The  Revolution,  the 
AWSA  included  men  among  their  mem- 
bers and  published  a newspaper  called  The 
Womans  Journal  to  counteract  the  radical- 
ism of  The  Revolution.  Also,  the  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  advocated 
winning  woman’s  suffrage  on  a state  by 
state  basis. 

Julia  Ward  Howe  died  in  Rhode 
Island  on  October  17,  1910.  The  literary 
tradition  continued  in  the  Howe  family  as 
one  of  Julia  Ward’s  daughters,  Mary 
Elizabeth  Howe  Richards,  wrote  the  classic 
children’s  tale  Captain  Jim  in  1910.  H3U 
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EXCLUSIVE  MUSEUM  OFFERINGS 


The  following  items  are  offered  for  sale  exclusively 
by  The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History. 

All  proceeds  go  toward  furthering  the  Museums  mission 
of  collection,  preservation,  and  documentation  of 
the  history  of  America’s  capital  markets. 


Ui'oafhvuy  at  Rowling'  Green 

By  Kamil  Kubik,  the  widely  admired  artist  known  for  designing 
Christmas  cards  for  the  White  House.  The  scene  shows  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  U.S.  Customs  House,  location  of  the 
new  American  Indian  Museum,  and  is  available  in  a set  of 
eight  cards  or  in  a handsome,  silk  screened  limited  edition 
of  200  numbered  posters  signed  by  the  artist! 

Posters:  $350.00;  Notecards:  $13.00 


The  Great  Hall  Street  Game 

I his  full-sized  poster  (26”  x 32”)  frames  beautifully  and  is 
guaranteed  to  bring  smiles  even  to  disgruntled  investors!  The  art  is 
reproduced  from  the  original  illustration  of  an  1883  board  game. 

$49.95 


ORDER  FORM 

Quantity 


Bulls  & Bears, 

26"  x 32"  poster $49.95 

Broadway  at  Bowling  Green, 
poster,  limited  edition, 

22"  x 27" $350.00 

Broadway  at  Bowling  Green, 

notecards  (includes  shipping 

and  handling) $13.00 

The  Bixby  Letter,  notecards 

(includes  shipping  and  handling. . . $13.00 

Scripophily — The  Art  of  Finance, 

by  Keith  Hollender $29.95 

Financing  the  Civil  War, 

Educator's  kit  (includes  shipping 

and  handling) $49.95 

Financing  the  Civil  War, 

catalogue  only  (includes 

shipping  and  handling) $14.25 

Friends  of  Financial  History, 
quarterly  magazine, 

annual  subscription $25.00 

Gift  membership  in  the  Museum 
of  American  Financial  History $50.00 


NY  Sales  Tax 
Shipping 

TOTAL 

Method  of  payment 

□ Check  □ Money  Order  Amount  enclosed  $ 

□ American  Express  □ MasterCard  □ Visa 

Card  number 

Signature Exp.  date. 


Shipping  and  Handling 

USA  & Terr. 

Canada 

Foreign 

Posters 

$8.95 

$10.95 

$17.90 

Books 

$4.00 

$5.00 

$7.00 

Shipping  information 

Name 

Address  


City State  Zip 

Mail  orders  to:  Museum  of  American  Financial  History, 

26  Broadway,  Room  200,  New  York,  NY  10004. 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  Museum  of  American  Financial 
History.  Orders  may  be  faxed  to  212-908-4600.  Orders  may  be 
placed  by  telephone  by  calling  212-908-4519. 

Checks,  credit  cards,  money  orders  are  accepted. 
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Auctioneers, 
Appraisers, 
and  Dealers 
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Antique  Stocks  and  Bonds 
Autographs 
Historic  Documents 
Banknotes 
Coins 

Securities  Research 
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Six  Pounds  Proclamation,™ 
i-w  of  Colony  of  XEU'-J£R.SF.r,i/;  ' 
ccnth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  hi9  Majcfty  ,i _j| 
Dated  March  25,  1776. 

' /»  Six  Pounds. 
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26  Broadway,  Suite  271,  New  York,  ny  10004-1701 
212-943-1880  fax:  212-908-4047 


Where  historic  paper  collections  of  the  world 
are  researched,  auctioned,  bought  and  sold. 


TOLL  FREE:  800-622-1880 


Established  1880 


